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Harmony Unheard: 
The Poetry of Siegfried Sassoon 


By C. E. Maguire 


the very young critic can achieve, decided that Siegfried Sassoon’s Counter 

Attack, then enjoying best seller status, was ‘“‘not poetry.” Art, said Murry, 
is the evidence of man’s triumph over his experience. It reminds us that some- 
thing has, after all, been saved from disaster. Sassoon’s verse gave the opposite 
impression: that everything is irremediably and intolerably wrong. Not only 
was the language overwrought, dense and turgid, but the verse failed to express 
the relation of war's horror to “the harmony and calm of the soul which it 
shatters.” ‘Discord in harmony has within it an infinity of disaster.” This 
verse had not. Sassoon simply presented the data of desolation, which the 
reader had to relate to some serenity before art could be achieved. What was 
missing Murry thought obvious: it was a philosophical background which might 
have allowed Sassoon to grapple with his experience and comprehend it. This 
background would give some “‘intellectual remoteness’ to the verse, and save it 
from presenting mere brute fact. 


Jie MIDDLETON MURRY, writing in 1918 with the stern authority only 


It is difficult to quarrel with this estimate, especially since Sassoon’s subse- 
quent literary career seems like a (characteristically) docile attempt to remedy 
the faults Murry points out. 

There are few writers about whom it is easier to collect biographical evi- 
dence. Sassoon has produced several autobiographical volumes, including novels 
which (like the early novels of Richard Church) change almost nothing in 
the autobiography except names. Robert Graves, in his story of his own early 
years, has recounted many of the same events a third time. A book called ‘The 
Sassoon Dynasty’ traces his ancestry and intricate family connections through 
generations of wealthy, brilliant, ambitious financiers, artists, friends of royalty. 
His cousins intermarried with the Rothschilds. His father entertained Sarah 
Bernhardt, who lost in his house a bracelet with a diamond drop given her by 
Victor Hugo when she played in Hernani. His father’s sister Rachel edited 
simultaneously two rival papers, The Observer and The Sunday Times (she 
owned one and her husband the other.) Siegfried’s father was the first to 
marry out of the Jewish faith. His mother, Theresa Georgina Thornycroft, was 
herself a painter, and the daughter, niece, and sister of famous sculptors. The 
marriage was not a success. When the young father died, eleven years later, 
leaving three sons, husband and wife had already been several years separated. 
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Except for Aunt Rachel, Siegfried had almost nothing further to do with his 
Sassoon relatives. 

Execpt for Aunt Rachel also, the “art” in whose atmosphere Siegfried grey 
up was not verbal art. His family worked with colors or shapes and with sound; 
for they were nearly all musicians. His father played the violin. Aunt Rachd 
composed music, The studio contained a viola da gamba and Elizabethan lute 
and guitars. He himself was passionately fond of playing the piano. He als 
records his love of certain smells—turpentine in the studio, and lavender—an{ 
the feel of materials. When he first spent money for books, he chose them fo; 
their bindings more than for their contents. When, therefore, at a very early 
age, he took to making art objects out of words, he handled them as his family 
handled pigments and marble chords. Words were things, to be arranged so « 
to convey sensations, and to evoke feelings. Without his knowing it, Siegfried; 
theory of poetry was Mallarmé’s: “Poetry is not written with ideas; it is written 
with words.” It continued to be so written for many years—until, in fact, quit 
recently. 

Although he always wanted to be a poet, he spent almost three decades oi 
his life happily untouched by, or cautiously evading, intellectual influences. Hi 
school career was undistinguished, his university course cut short. His law notes 
were “more physical than mental exercise.” Released from bondage, he devotei 
himself almost exclusively to fox hunting. With this sport he so identified 
himself, calling his first “novel” Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man and his fis 
well known volume of verse The Old Huntsman, that he later figured in a boo 
called From Surteees to Sassoon. But even an enthusiast like the author, F. J. H 
Darton, sees that he wore his pink coat with a difference. In his case, huntin 
was not, as Oscar Wilde defined it, “the unspeakable in pursuit of the une 
able.” Hunting was for him a poetic apprenticeship akin to Wordsworth’s earl 
communing with nature. It combined adventure, beauty, comradeship. He wa 
not coming to conclusions about people or events, but saturating his senses with 





the feel of things. He was not exactly becoming mature, either mentally « 
emotionally; his reaction to the war proves this. He was, as Murry might put it 
accumulating data. 

The war turned him into a rebel, though not all at once. Robert Grave 
reports that before he had seen action, he told Graves the latter's poems wer 
“too realistic, and that war should not be written about in a realistic way.” h 
the trenches, his reckless courage earned him the name “Mad Jack.” Once li 
scared the Germans out of a trench, and then sat down in it and dozed over! 
book of poems, Ordered to rehearse his men—already much over-rehearsed—fo: 
an attack, he led them into a wood and read the London Mail to them. Whei| 
he and Graves talked of peace, Sassoon defined it “in terms of hunting ai| 
nature and music and pastoral scenes.” Graves describes his breaking in a blai 
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HARMONY UNHEARD 


mare in the army, ‘a beautiful, combative creature with a homicidal kink,” 
which could not, however, provoke his ill temper, for his “patience was won- 
derful.” But the cumulative effect of the war's horrors broke both the physical 
strength he had built up in the hunting years and his emotional balance. When 
in 1917 he was invalided home, he was “‘a beastly wreck and in a rotten state 
of nerves.” Out of this experience grew the horror poems of Counter Attack, 
which made his reputation as a fierce anti-war propagandist. 

It is ironical that this aspect of his writing and his personality should be the 
only one remembered, for it was a brief and uncharacteristic interlude. We find 
him writing presently: ‘Not much remains, twelve years later, of the hater.” 
He was merely a sensitive, kindly young man, who had led an incredibly shel- 
tered life (partly through his own laziness) and who, when forced to see and 
share the “‘beastliness’”’ of life, reacted violently against it. But the reaction was 
temporary, though its results were not. What those results were can most easily 
be shown by an analysis of his verse before and after this sensational phase. 

\/ HEN a very young boy, he had begun to write verse about mermaids 
(his younger brother said he had them on the brain) and about “knights 
in snowy samite clad,” being “borne away to the darkness of the tomb,” prefer- 
ably at nightfall. But even then he was honest enough to distinguish between 
the “dumb dejection” he felt when he lost a young and favorite uncle from the 
mournfulness he enjoyed in his poems. He says of the verse of this time and 
even much later: “Much of my early verse was vague poetic feeling set to 
remembered music.’ He said almost nothing. It was the tune and the feeling 
that counted. This may explain its “unintellectual melodiousness.” ‘The word 
“unintellectual’” recurs almost obsessively in the memoirs. When he met 
Rupert Brooke, he felt antagonistic at first because his ‘‘unagile intellect’’ was 
confused by Brooke’s “metaphysical cleverness.” Later, reading Hardy in the 
trenches, he discovered ‘‘how little he’d used his brain before.” “Abstract ideas 
ate uncongenial to my mind,” he insists, and in his verse, the “sound of 
words” continued to be more important to him than “the skilful management 
of their meaning.” Edward Marsh, who edited the Georgian poets, told him: 
“You have a lovely instrument to play upon, and no end of beautiful tunes in 
your head.” He added, however, that there was not ‘enough meaning to 
satisfy the mind.” All the verse he wrote, from his first dallying with mermaids 
until just before the war, made up, he himself admits, “beautiful soap bubbles, 
not pearls with enough grit in the middle to make the nucleus of a durable 
work,” 

The pre-war poems of this gentleman who had been “all his life ap- 
ptenticed to idleness,” he sums up as “weak, wordy and lush.” It was in The 
Old Huntsman volume that he began to take Marsh’s advice to write either 
“with his eye on an object” or with his “mind at grips with a more or less 
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definite idea.” He began with his eye on the object (the ideas long remaine( 
indefinite) and the objects were — after the first title poem — either th 
wounded, the dead, the despairing soldiers in France, or the trees and skies — 
remembered from England or briefly glimpsed in France — which made th 
horror of war worse; but as Murry points out, we rarely see the first in con 
trast with the second. His brain, Sassoon tells us, “absorbs facts singly, and th 
process of relating them to one another has always been difficult.” In the lon 
huntsman poem, there is, nevertheless, the first sign of what was to develop in 
his memoir writing and to provide the grit for the middle of his rare late 
pearls. This appears in a kindly but not intrusive interest in what others fed 
rather than think, about life and death and what makes the first sweet and th: 
second poignant. His huntsman has, like himself, ‘‘a turn / For thinking an! 
remembering all that’s past.” He ruminates gently about the mild pleasur 
and faint puzzlements of the past. Religion plays some part in his reven 
“Religion beat me. I’m amazed at folk / Drinking the gospels in and neve 
scratching / Their head for questions.” When he was young, he was too buy 
to have much chance to “get the hang of all / This Hell and Heaven,” ani 
now he falls asleep when “the clergy hoick / And holloa from their pulpits 
What he wants to hear in heaven is “the cry of hounds like church bel 
chiming on a Sunday.”” As for God, he’s come to think of Him as “somethin; 
like / The figure of a man the old Duke was,” shrewd, kind, giving goi 
words, not blaming without just cause. On the whole, he says, “’Tis litt 
enough I’ve understood my life,” but at any rate, “Now I know / It’s Goi 
that speaks to us when we're bewitched / Smelling the hay in June and smilis, 
quiet.” The war poems which follow fall into three groups: the happy wartit 
type (“War is our scourge, yet war has made us wise, / And fighting for o 
freedom we are free’) ; the verses foreshadowing Counter Attack, and final) 
verses about the common soldiers, treated affectionately and understanding) 
In “A Working Party,” he describes one man “Who did his work and hades! 
much to say, / And always laughed at other people’s jokes, / Because h: 
hadn't any of his own.” 

From this time on, although nature and dawn and trees in spring recur it 
poem after poem, the “object” on which Sassoon lingered with deepening pe 
ception was the human object, alternately with rage against his shortcoming 
and, more frequently, with reverence and a sense of awe. Several times in th 
war poems, the soldiers are to him Christ. He is aware of a mysterious different 
between the commonplace appearance and the inner sweetness, longing av 
power. This theme will persist to the end. In the last volume, Sequences, pb 
lished in 1957, the year of his conversion, the question: “What does it mei 
to call oneself a man?” is a theme on which most of the poems are variations. 

In the collection Picture Show, dated 1920, three successive poems, ratht! 
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HARMONY UNHEARD 


different from the rest, illustrate a preoccupation with man which is like a 
novelist’s. The first, ““The Goldsmith,” in ten lines shows a craftsman work- 
ing a gold vessel. He says: “This job’s the best I've done.” A friend comes 
in and he tells him: “Now I've got a necklace to begin.” The poem ends: 
“This was at Gnossos, in the isle of Crete... / A girl was selling flowers 
along the street.’” It is, apparently, just a picture. In “Devotion to Duty,” the 
observer sees a King “snatch / And briskly scan the G.H.Q. despatch.” A 
man, we learn in modern military terms, has been killed in the front line. 
The King ‘‘gripped his beard; then closed his eyes and said, / ‘Bathsheba must 
be warned that he is dead.’”” In “Ancient History,’ Adam, now “a brown old 
vulture,” remembers Cain, “swift as a stag,” and Abel, “A lover with disaster 
in his face.” He is only ‘“The gaunt wild man whose lovely sons were dead.” 
There is no “idea” in any of these; but put together, they show us what is in 
the poet's mind: the sameness of man’s sins and joys and sorrows from age to 
age. The appeal is visual and emotional. It is not stories which touch this 
connoisseur of human nature, but what men have in common, the answer to 
“What does it mean to call oneself a man?” 

There are almost no love poems. A few in Picture Show are routine stuff: 
“Sleep; and my song shall build about your bed / A paradise of dimness —” 
that sort of thing. But suddenly we come upon ‘“The Imperfect Lover,” which 
begins “I never asked you to be perfect — did 1?” and goes on, not very ex- 
pertly; but he is conveying, unsuccessfully, in outmoded romantic diction that 
tuins the first line, what is or could be a real situation. “You've learned to 
fear,” he says, “The gloomy, stricken places in my soul.” This does not fit in 
with the generalized lovers’ quarrel setting. This is ove lover quarrelling, not 
any lover. What he is struggling with is the perennial problem of the con- 
crete universal, or, in terms more suited to his experience, he is wavering be- 
tween the presentation of data for its own sake and the presentation of gen- 
eralized emotions — not ideas — based on almost no specific data. This some- 
what waters down what is usually meant by the concrete universal, but since 
ideas were not yet part of his poetic stock, it was his nearest approach to it. 
In his satiric poems, where one might expect to find him passing intellectual 
judgments on specific abuses, we find him instead airing grouches over limited 
ittitations, and this makes them seem petty, though amusing. In the Counter 
Attack poems, in the same way, it is usually a single man whose death saddens 
him, or an officer whose cruelty revolts him, or a bishop whose insensitivity 
annoys him; and his generalizations are often — at least as presented — illicit. 
He does not use his data to any real purpose. 

My own guess is that it was his highly successful experiments with prose 
which ultimately improved both the style and the content of his poetry. The 
great bulk of his prose writing is autobiographical, and I have already men- 
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tioned that he told the story of his early life twice over. He says that a story 
may be told either quickly or slowly, and that he prefers to tell it slowly. 
What happened, I suspect, in the course of his prose writing, was roughly this; 
by going over and over the same facts, and seeing them of their own weight 
fall into related position, his mind, innocent of syllogisms, eventually saw 
these facts in groups or patterns. Nor were the facts all chronological or ex. 
ternal. Many were psychological. If he could not put facts together, he could 
take them apart. He took his characters apart, trying in a rather muddled, 
perhaps even subconscious way, to understand them. 


BY 1933, coming back to the verse, we find him in the Satirical Poems, say. 

ing: “That problem which concerns me most — about / Which I have en. 
tertained the gravest doubt — / Is, bluntly stated, ‘Have I got a soul?’” He 
discusses the question in a jocular, evasive way, noting how the soul seldom 
exerts its “white authority / On the bemused and sense-instructed way / In 
which your apparatus spends his day.” Sometimes, he admits, “Head / And 
heart . . . feel aware of wings / And soaring Gothic aisled imaginings.” He 
ends abruptly: “Soul, will you feel like that when I am dead?” and we do 
not know whether he is serious or not, probably because he does not know 
himself. It is worth noting here how he speaks of the head and heart and 
soul separately, as if he were writing a medieval allegory on man. He is 
already at this trick of psychological dissection which still, in the Sequence: 
volume, provides him with disparate though highly related objects to handle, 
and allows him to be philosophical without being abstract. In The Hear! 
Journey, which followed the Satirical Poems, the process of dissection grow 
more complex. He is preoccupied now with the idea of time and its divisive 
effect on man. Man is at once his past, present, and future self — or is i 
selves? But historically considered, the effect of time seems the opposite. Men 
of the past are part of him and he is part of future men. “Look in my hear, 
kind friends, and tremble, / Since there your elements assemble.” Moreover 
man is not the same self from day to day or with different people. “I though 
how strange we grow when we're alone, / And how unlike the selves that met 
and talk.” And what is the effect of death on the man’s self — as distinguished 
from his becoming “part” of future men? Do not the writers and musicians 
“play tricks with death”? Since their works still affect us, “Who then shall 
dare to say that they have died?” or is this mere deception? These poems o 
death are worlds apart from the treatment of the same subject in the wit 
poems. “All Souls’ Day,” a rather fuzzy vision, speaks nebulously of “hov 
we travel far / From life to life, from star to star,” and invokes ‘“Thee, 0 
ultimate power, who art / Our victory and our vision.” He mentions, in 1 
clearer context, “those powers who keep me unafraid.” 

In “Conclusion,” the separate objects he has been handling fall, for onc. 
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in some kind of related pattern. “I am so woven of sense,” he says, “That 
I must vanish hence. / Soon death the hooded lover / Shall touch my house 
of clay, / And life-lit eyes discover / That in the warbling grey / I have been 
early waking, / And while the dawn was breaking, / Have stolen afield to 
find / That secrecy which quivers / Beyond the skies and rivers / And cities 
of the mind.” His favorite time of day has always been early morning, a 
preference which has behind it all the years of half artistic, half purely phy- 
sical excitement of hunt mornings. But the physical excitement belongs to 
the “house of clay,” while the secrecy which quivers beyond has been sensed 
by his mind. How one affects the other is a mystery he has long been trying 
to solve. Still laboriously muddling toward some explicable diagram, in the 
book called Vigils he shows man “unguided / And self-divided,” and in 
“Elected Silence’ remarks that “‘silence is the ultimate guide.” The words 
“secret” and “secrecies” keep recurring. ‘The love of life,” he says, “is my 
religion still,” and he is companioned only by ‘what I am and what I strive 
to be.” He tells us something about this “life” in a small fantasy about a 
child going out to ‘‘find the truth,” and discovering that “life, encountered 
and unmasked in various shapes, / Dissolves in dust and cloud,” so that the 
child, now grown up, retreats to his first dreams. At home, “his past fast 
asleep,” he watches his “‘selves— once proud, once passionate with young 
prayers, / .. . I know not when they died.” It is his “self sits brooding here.” 
He continues to analyze self, but the pattern is slow to emerge from the 
“secrecies.”” One poem in this collection looks forward, introducing the con- 
cept of “good” to help in the search for understanding. ‘““Word slowly under- 
stood; / Thought finding gradual form; / And power applied; / These are 
the gains of good.”” Those ‘““Whose deeds their dream adore,” pass “leaving us 
light.” But this poem stands among a group of depressed and depressing 
verses about the dead and ghosts whom he cannot — does not even want to — 
exorcise. One of these ghosts was also one of the good, Dr. Rivers the psy- 
chologist, who had been his friend and doctor near the end of the war, when, 
after heroic service rewarded by the Military Cross, Sassoon had refused to 
return to action, and had been declared suffering from shell shock and sent to 
a sanitorium near Edinburgh. Rivers had been “‘selfless and ardent, resolute 
and gay.” Does he come “once more to harmonize and heal?” Sassoon can- 
not answer. The work Rivers had begun in him is “‘still unfinished,” and he 
is “powerless to repay.” But he has not give up his search. In “Ultimatum” 
he says: “something we cannot reach, / Our senses, winged with spirit, word- 
lessly beseech."’ The collection Vigils closes with an ode in which man “adrift 
from his faith-lost learning,” sees “the city of God unshaken,” but asks how 
he can dare claim that city for his own, and ends with a cry: “Radiant life, 
be on earth revealed.” 
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So far, what man is and what is his destiny has all been a matter of questions, 
In the 1957 Seguences, we find answers. After the gloomy verses on death 





and ghosts which abound in the books of the middle period, “Euphrasy,”’ the 


third poem in this last collection, is startling. “The feel of winter finishing | 


once more — / Sense of the present as a tale half told — / The land of life 
to look at and explore — / Is this, then, to grow old?” Nor is this mindless 
good cheer. In “‘Solitudes at Sixty,” he reminds us: ‘‘Meanwhile myself sits 
with myself agreeing / That to be sixty is no easy thing.” But two page 





later, in ‘Early March,” again “Designlessly in love with life unlived, I go 

Content with the mere fact that fields are drying fast.” His new capacity to 
accept the pleasant permanencies of life as symbols, without puzzling over how 
they fit in with the less pleasant ones, appears in “On Scratchbury Camp. 
He watches the clouds, hears the larks, followed by a fighter-squadron’s drone | 
and remembers how bronze spears were once hurled over this hill. But ‘in the| 
warm sweet air of summer stoops the bird,” and the poet waits tranquil 
while ““My horse, contented, crops the grass.” In ‘Cleaning the Candelabrum; 
he thinks happily of the past generations who have used its light, and though 
meditation “leaves us not much wiser than we were,” “outside my open win 
dow, / The twilight blackbird flutes, and spring arrives.” This is decidedh 
a book of spring, no doubt a second spring, though all these verses must have 
been written before Sassoon came into the Church. The first poem ends: “wit 
nothing unforeseen to say / And no belief or unbelief to bring, / Came, in it 
old, unintellectual way, / The first real day of spring.” His way, like th 
spring's, is still unintellectual. Trying to learn, even from scholars, he dos 
so through some kind of human communion of feeling. Reading Alcuin\ 
verse, he remembers how he “Loved listening to the nest-near nightingale; 
and did not worry about “pomps that fail,” but “‘sought grace within him 
given from afar . . . hearing while one thrush sang through the rain, / Youth 
which his soul in Paradise might regain.” Here peacefully, but unintellectuall 
Sassoon links his love of spring, his wonderings about life and death, and hi 
passion for youth. 

In “Acceptance,” he sees Man — really himself in three successive roles - 
as simpleton (youth beguiled), as accuser (rejecting life), and as accepto 
(“dumbly reconciled to suffer where he had striven.”) All these in tum 
“enact mortality’s enigma,” and the third (evidently Sassoon, then in 1°S)) 
asks no more than “Take not Thy Holy Spirit from us.” This Spirit, we kno 
from “Need,” is “God within me,” and only He can effectively establish : 


continuity among these successive “‘selves.” In “The Messenger,” these selves 
appear in a way which shows that Sassoon has finally seen his pattern clearly | 
Here we have “Mind, busy in the body’s life-lit room / Seldom in strength | 
unpiloted at best.” Mind admits “from outer gloom / The soul, in all God! 
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HARMONY UNHEARD 


world, most welcome guest.” The soul “goes on incorporeal errands” and 
“brings rumors of the Whole.” The mind is mortal and will decay as facul- 
ties grow dim, but the soul will survive. The soul is superior to matter, the 
mind dependent on the brain. How do soul and mind and God cooperate to 
make a man what he is? ‘Me He made / And left to build my being as best 
I could,” he says. ““What work was His where Mind its self must make?” He 
answers contentedly: “This making is a mystery,” But at least he is clear now 
about what was made. Mind is “‘a consciousness that cries,” and “a brevity 
whose eyes look once on light.” It stands for the sum of the sensitive facul- 
ties, both interior and exterior: “I, this blithe structure of sensation, / Prisoned 
and impassioned by my clay.” It includes, therefore, the affective sense facul- 
ties. In the poem called “The Humbled Heart,” he says: “Go your seeking, 
soul. . . I am but your passion-haunted dwelling,” and again: “I am but the 
brain that dreamed and died.” 

The acceptance of these scholastic commonplaces of psychology may have 
clarified his thinking, but it also suggests, to the unaccustomed thinker, prob- 
lems about survival. He knows there is a “universe beyond me; / Power that 
pervades my fluctuant soul, / Signalling my brain it would unbond me;’” but 
the details of the unbonding arouse his interest. In an amusing poem called 
“Dispersal” he asks: “How do you handle my dispersal—nameless, unlan- 
guaged and deminded?” But the answer (if not the explanation) comes in 
“The Contention,” where, tempted to believe there is no spirit, he hears a 
voice say: ““The faithful found me without fearing: / Learn this, and look 
forever toward your soul’s unloading.” The problem is solved (or shelved?) 
by contact with a Person. This Person is ““measureless mercy and love, sought 
for as savior.” It is not easy, he tells us in “The Trial,” to hold this solution 
in an “unbelieving age,” but faith is “Upheld by resolution to redeem / The 
soul, that world within an ignorant shape / One with the solar system and the 
ape.” This faith keeps alive the ‘sense of spring,” though “Eyes, ears are old.” 
In “An Epitome,” he realizes with surprise that by “Just thinking,” he can 
“make endured existence known / Even as it is.” This being true, “Accept 
your soul. Be evermore alone.” Surprisingly, his mind, that “structure of sen- 
sation,” has finally revealed to him what is selfhood’s essence: the soul, and 
what is, therefore, his task: “To put world sounds behind and hope to hear / 
Instructed spirit speaking: / This—and thorough darkness to divine God’s 
presence.” The poem, “The Best of It,” sums up in the simple imagery of the 
seasons, what his listening has taught him so far. There is first Spring “surgent 
in the self-delighted blood;” then “Prosperities of summer,” full of “hope 
and vision . . . / Aware and eager;” next “Autumnal-toned attainment, 
trouble-taught / To mastery of emotion-hindered thought;” and at last, “Star- 
sown eternity for midsight old. / Winter endured . . . / Wisdom and wonder, 
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faithful to enfold / Life, that by no disaster is undone.’ For this ending, it js 
worth pursuing the rebellions and desperations and despairs of a mind that 
came so late to recognize soul. I know, in the history of poetry, few records 
so complete and so rounded. It is as if Wordsworth had begun further back 
and gone further—and more slowly—forward. Here is the story of a soul a 
shapely as any poet would want his verse to be. 





S for the shape of his verse—this paper has used quotation so lavishly 

that comment on style might seem superfluous. His work shows only too 
evident growth in control, in apparent simplicity which becomes increasingly 
terse and temperately ambiguous. The ‘‘weak, wordy and lush” quality of the 
earliest verse, framed exclusively for musical effect, gives way to a conversi- 
tional rhythm in the satirical verse, and finally—after a slow and not always 
steady progress—to the simple melodies which carry the packed brevity of 
Sequences, where “things,” without losing their immediacy, create more tha 
merely emotional effects, and where abstractions, because they are now related 
to—and handled as if they were—concrete objects, are neither vague nor irr: 
tating. The rhythmic effects are always simple, sometimes deceptively so, and 
never get out of hand except when the poet is himself in a harsh, agitated 
mood. 

Mr. Sassoon has at last triumphed over his experience. He is not unaware 
that the world is in a considerably worse state than when he wrote Counte 
Attack. But the Counter Attack poems ate what someone has called “aninul 
cries” because they record only the reactions of his “structure of sensation’ 
Now, although he can see man as “empowered by armaments of flame, 
Unfuturing his future; self-assigned / To suicide,” he knows that “something 
has been saved from disaster,” that things are not “‘irremediably and in‘d. 
erably wrong.” His old huntsman when “riding on spring days / In meadows 
pied with sun and chasing clouds,” had “lost the angry, eager feeling / 4 
huntsman ought to have that’s out for blood.” Mr. Sassoon is no longer ou! 
for blood. He has, in the first place, learned humility. He can say: “The 
thought was merely mine. Yet it might be true.” Besides, his quarry is “Els 
where.” Although “nothing that one man can think or say / Could prove 
effective in the feeblest way,” still “The indestructible exists / Beyond founi 
formulas of scientists.” Murry had made against Sassoon an accusation mos 
wounding to a musician: that he had not resolved his dissonances. As if in 
answer, in the last poem of Sequences, he speaks of himself as an instrument 
“vibrating toward harmony unheard.” Neither the final resolution nor the 
final cadence has sounded yet, but through his last poems sound—quitt 
audibly for us—faint echoes from beyond ‘“Time, that anticipates eternities 


And has an art to resurrect the rose.” 
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Poetry and Communication 
By William J. Rooney 


|" the last seventy-five years the problem of poetry and communication has 
been the most insistent theme of most criticism, and while, as in all things, 
there have clearly been tides in this matter, too, still I think it not untruc 
to say that in purely literary circles, the past seventy-five years have seen the 
flow of opinion move in the direction of a view of poetry, which, for all its 
theoretical inadequacies, has emphasized from widely different points of view, 
the non-communicative aspects of poetry. If you look upon this emphasis with 
a jaundiced eye, you probably will speak of the past seventy-five years as years 
of literary mandarinism, and, indeed, one does not have to be jaundiced to see 
justification in the epithet. You may want to say of the period perhaps what 
Martin Turnell has said of Valéry: “that in spite of [the] immense technical 
development there [has} been no corresponding emotional development . . . 
{that} the outcome [is study} in method, ‘exercise,’ experiments rather than 
an expression of the human condition.” Or you may describe this emphasis 
on the autonomy of poetry as an ivory tower approach, and say that all it has 
meant is an increase of the palefaces over the redskins. Nevertheless this has 
been the chief phenomenon of our immediately literary past, the gradual emer- 
gence out of the late-Nineteenth into the Twentieth century of a deliberate, 
self-conscious emphasis on the literary product as somehow autonomous. 

The theoretical justification for this emphasis is often badly handled, some- 
times self-contradictory, often itself enclosed within the circle of what it re- 
jects; but it comes out somehow as an attempt to see “the object as in itself 
it really is,” to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase. Just to stay within the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, what a strange theoretical brew the combined philosophies 
of Yeats, Pound, Hulme, Richards, Eliot—and, for good measure, Heming- 
way—make. Yet they all contribute to the twentieth century's developed, and 
till developing, awareness of the autonomy of the literary object. 

There has been resistance of course. There have been Middleton Murrys 
ind Herbert Reads and the reviewers in The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, But even they have registered the pressure. Even the historians of 
ideas and the literary biographers have been affected. They have scored 
heavily and justly against some of the real stupidities of what has been called 
The New Criticism. But they themselves have responded in their way to the 
new trend. There still exist seminars where the equivalents of Shakespeare's 
laundry bills are still diligently ferreted out, but usually the search is now 
conducted somehow in terms of the plays themselves. There is a patter, at 
least, about structure, motifs, dramatic ironies, etc. 
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It is not only among scholars that there has been resistance to what I have 
called the dominant trend. Among contemporary poets and novelists there 
is also some resistance—at the moment perhaps most notable, or at least mos 
vociferous, among members of the so-called ‘San Francisco renaissance.” Ip 
the words of their leading spokesman, Kenneth Rexroth, they are “character. 
ized by total rejection of the official high-brow culture, whose critics like John 
Crowe Ransom or Lionel Trilling, magazines like the Kenyon, Hudson, ani 
Partisan reviews, are looked on as “The Enemy’—the other side of the barr. 
cades.” ‘Today the class magazines,” Mr. Rexroth continues, ‘and the quar. 
terlies are filled with poets as alike as two bad pennies.” “It is my opinion; 
he says, “that these people do not really exist. Most of them are android 
designed by Ransom, Tate & Co., and animated by Randall Jarrell. They ax 
not even real counterfeits. On these blurred and clumsy coins the lineametis 
of Mr. Eliot and I. A. Richards dimly can be discerned, like the barbarized 
Greek letters which nobody could read on Scythian money.”” Out of the loin; 
of Richards and Eliot, the argument runs, have come the “reactionary generation’ 
of Ransom and Tate and Jarrell and Blackmur. They in turn have produce 
the present “‘silent generation” of “poetic professors’ who are, as another 
critic would have it, ‘‘tame and fleecy,” or as Time magazine put it, ‘“wrappei 
in the cocoon of teaching.” 

There in another version of this, of course. As Louis Simpson has pointed 
out: 

Poetic behaviour has certainly gone out of fashion. But then it’s no 

great loss. What matters, surely, is not the life of the poet, but the life 

in the poem. Those who take poetry as they do an evening of charades, 
hope that all poets will roar like Thomas; but poets, understandably 
enough, may prefer not to lend themselves to that kind of exploitation. 

Some of the younger poets are indeed educated. Some are even civil- 

ized. But this, in spite of Time, is not yet a disadvantage. The Univer- 

sity cannot unmake a poet, anymore than it can make one. As for form, 
if some of the younger poets seem concerned with technique, it would 
be hard to discover a good poet who has not been. 


Much, of course, of the attack which Mr. Rexroth has mounted agains 
both contemporary poetry and criticism is quite soundly grounded, just « 
some of his strictures on the “‘social lie” that makes up so much of conten 
porary civilization hit home with real force. A good deal of metaphysici 
embroidery has been produced by writers’ workshops. And there is a kind ¢ 
“deliberately and painfully intellectual fiction” appearing in the literary qui 
terlies which “is a by-product of certain classrooms.” Mr. Rexroth perform 
a service in pointing out the sterility and extraneousness of such productions 
although one should add that Allan Ginsberg’s How! seems hardly an at 
quate substitute. 
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POETRY AND COMMUNICATION 


However, the real value of the Rexroth criticism is in the very direct and 
compelling way in which he forces the basic theoretical issue. There is not 
even one type of ambiguity in his phrasing of the dilemma he sees facing 
himself and those members of the “silent generation” who prefer to call them- 
selves the “beat generation.” ‘No avant-garde American poet,” says Mr. 
Rexroth, “accepts the I. A. Richards-Valéry thesis that a poem is an end in 
itself, an anonymous machine for providing aesthetic experiences. All believe 
in poetry as communication, statement from one person to another. So they 
all avoid the studied ambiguities and metaphysical word play of the Reaction- 
ary Generation and seek clarity of image and simplicity of language.” 


Where is the end of poetry? Is it autonomous? Does it have an end in 
itself or outside itself? Does it perhaps have multiple ends? However we 
define poetry, we must define it as some kind of speech. In all speech there is 
someone speaking, something spoken about, someone spoken to, and something 
spoken. Where is the end? Is it in the speaker? Is this perhaps an epedeixis, 
i display of the speaker? Or is the end in the hearer? Is the function of this 
speech somehow to have a special kind of control or influence on the one 
hearing it? Or is it in that which is talked about, a clarification and presen- 
tation of a reality distinct from both the speaker and the hearer? Or is the 
end somehow in the speech itself ? 


The problem represented by these questions I have called the problem of 
poetry and communication. The paper might also have been entitled poetry 
ind rhetoric, or speech disengaged and engaged. The problem could also have 
been discussed under the old-fashioned heading, the usefulness of the poet, or 
the poet as teacher, or, in romantic terms, the poet as a seer. These are all 
interrelated aspects of a common problem, which perhaps can best be described 
as poetry and communication. It is a perennial problem. In civilizations more 
homogeneous than that of the Twentieth century, the answer has usually been 
assumed. The disadvantage (and quite clearly the advantage, too) of a period 
like our own is that all values are questioned, not least the values of poetry, 
or perhaps more generally the value of the arts, and a kind of transvaluation, 
or at least a reconsideration of basic presuppositions is forced on us. 


The problem is as old certainly as Plato and Aristotle. It may be argued 
that Plato is just representing and discussing the opinions of his predecessors, 
opinions current at the time. At any rate it is all there. And there is one 
advantage to their handling of the problem—the discussion has never been 
cartied on so lucidly since. Since their treatment of it is so lucid, I should 
like at this point very briefly to recapitulate the opinions of Plato and Aris- 
totle. I shall then offer some concrete examples illustrating why one position 
seems to me more tenable than the other. 
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N the Republic, Plato, as we know, approaches the problem quite directly 
and emerges with a definite solution. It should be noted, however, that he 
does not approach it insensitively. He is a philosopher, but he is very sensitive 
in his apprehension of the facts of aesthetic experience. At any rate his answer 
to the question whether literature should be used in the general cultural edu- 
cation, and if so, what literature, is quite definite. His conclusion is that the 
average Greek is not aware of what a dangerous tool he is using. 

He objects first to what the “‘tales’” are about. They are full of falsehood 
and unwisdom; their delightfulness just makes the problem more acute. They 
must be censored. These parodies of the gods, these irreverent references to 
ideas of courage and justice are not fit for the ears of the energetic young 
men he is training to be guardians of the state. 

He objects next to the way the tales are told. Here his problem is that 
of imitation—the poet is not speaking in his own voice but in that of other 
people. This is his major objection. Assuming that the good is the real, and 
that the principle of evaluation is reality, he finds the imitation to be onto- 
logically unimportant. All the imitator gets hold of is an appearance, a phan- 
tasm, an image. There is no substance but only accidents in his product. The 
lack of contact with reality is a fundamental point for Plato. People who sec 
things only through words will like the poet’s words. In fact the structure of 
sound which he thinks of separately from the structure of meaning may well 
cast a spell over them and they will be misled. They, at any rate, certainly 
are not brought close to reality. Poetry therefore for Plato is a kind of decep. 
tion. It keeps men from seeing reality and therefore makes them psychologi- 
cally indisposed toward the serious life. 

This brings us to the third objection of Plato. This is a purely psychologi- 
cal objection (the second objection being founded basically on ontology and 
epistemology). To what element in man is the function and potency of poetry 
particularly related? Plato associates it with the lower part of the soul, and 
its purpose is quite definitely to corrupt, to make that part of the soul lower 
Here Plato is thinking in terms of the ideal of man controlled by measure and 
reason, never allowing the variable to govern his life but always the constant 
Logos (reason) and nomos (law) must dominate pathos (feeling). 

Plato’s objection to poetry in this context is that it is addressed to the par 
of the soul to which the well-disciplined man (the metrios aner) disdains to 
pay much attention. By strengthening the lower element, poetry tends to 
destroy the rational, more properly controlling element. It waters and foster 
the feelings that ought to be driven out. They master us whereas we should 
master them. All that can be admitted, therefore, are hymns to the gods and 
praises of good men. Every man must do the seemly thing for a man. Bit 
the seemly thing for a man to do is rule by reason which provides a constant, 
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POETRY AND COMMUNICATION 


factor amid the flux of things. Life must be guided by reason and not by the 
feelings. Pleasure and pain must not rule the city. Man’s highest power 
must rule. The city must be austerely universalized. Plato, I think we might 
say, would have little time for Keats’ negative capability, whereas he might 
well admit Wordsworth in principle, but hardly in fact. 

Aristotle, in distinction from Plato, has left us a direct systematic account 
of the nature of literature as he observed it—I refer, of course, to his Poetics 
and to parts of his Rhetoric, At the beginning of the Poetics he equates two 
words which are important for our discussion: posesis and mimesis. This 
equation has had some dire consequences for the history of literary theory. 
It has given rise to the notion that Aristotle thought that all fine art was imi- 
tation. In fact, however, posesis does not mean precisely poetry as we use that 
word. Nor does mimesis simply mean smitation in the generally accepted 
sense of that word. When Aristotle elsewhere speaks of art as an imitation 
of nature he means to signify a process imitative of the process of nature. 
The process Aristotle regards as artistic is above all the process of producing 
or making something. The making discussed in the Poetics, its poiesis, is such 
an artistic process. And what is this posesis? Poiesis is a construction in speech 
which is not a /ogos (an argument) but a mythos (story). It is not a report 
of a system of ideas, but a presentation of a sequence of events. And what 
is more, it is not a presentation of a sequence of events which are facts; it is 
not an actual report of a reality. It is a myth, a fiction. Fiction, in other 
words, bears that relation to historical reality which is best described by the 
word imitation. 

This immediately projects us not only into the heart of our problem but 
into the basic problem of the Poesics. A mythos is to be constructed and that 
mythos must be constructed in terms of a relation between fiction and reality. 
Is the poet to imitate what we see in reality? Or is he to vary it? Can he 
imitate exactly what is to be seen there? How much does the actuality approach 
its own ideal? If he is going to change reality in making this imitation, on 
what principles is the change to be made? Quite obviously, when it is put this 
way, we see that everything depends on where we place the principle of any 
deviation—on where we place the end of the imitation. We have to find the 
end and then work out all the relations implied in this relation of imitation 
to reality—between the fiction and the actuality it imitates. Involved, of 
course, is the distinction of potesis from history and philosophy. 

In working out this distinction, Aristotle fixes the controlling principle 
of this relation inside the imitation, not outside. Plato, as we saw, puts it out- 
side the imitation. Where an element docs not agree with the ideal reality, 
Plato would reject it. Where an element does not fit into the structure of the 
plot, Aristotle would reject it. “It is to be remembered,” he says, “that there 
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is not the same kind of correctness in poetry as in politics.” And he goes on 
to distinguish between errors which are artistic errors and those which are 
errors in some special brand of knowledge. These errors, “‘accidental’’ to the 
art of poetry, are to be avoided if possible; but they are justifiable “if they 
serve the end of poetry itself—if they make the effect more astounding.” In 
other words the basic problem of the Poetics is to study out that rightness 
which is poetical rightness and which is not the same as political, social, or 
ethical rightness. These two rightnesses may at times be in fact materially 
identified; they are never formally identified. Poetical rightness is a rightness 
to be settled by principles drawn from within the poetic construction itself 
and not in terms of the general rightness of life. 

On every page of the Poesics this distinction is implied in some fashion or 
other. It is to be found in his reply to Plato’s condemnation of poets on the 
grounds that they lie about the gods. Euripides is criticized for inartistic 
structure, for bad character drawing, for a wrong part assigned to the chorus, 
but there is no emphasis on immoral influence. Sophocles is admired not for 
ethical teaching, but for the unity which pervades the structure of his dramas 
and the closely linked sequence of parts which work up to the inevitable end. 
All of this because of the end of art, because Aristotle conceives that end to be 
a kind of pleasure, not education or moral improvement. 

Aristotle, of course, believes that this pleasure has a social use. He dis. 
cusses this use at length, as we know, not in the Poetics where he has the 
specific nature of the object under close scrutiny, but in the Politics where he 
is looking just as objectively at another object—the human community. “There 
remains then,” he says, ‘the use of music for intellectual enjoyment in leisure 
which is in fact evidently the reason of its introduction, this being one of the 
ways in which it is thought that a freeman should pass his leisure; as Homer 
speaks of those whom he describes as inviting ‘the bard who would delight 
them all.’ And in another place Odysseus says there is no better way of passing 
life than when men’s hearts are merry and “The banqueters in the hall, sitting 
in order, hear the voice of the minstrel.’”’ There is growth of humanenes 
here, growth of character, growth of virtue, but it is not something achieved 
primarily or necessarily through the communication of a body of ideas. One 
rises, we might hear Aristotle say, from a reading of Homer not a wiser man, 
but a man, all other things being equal, readier for the pursuit of wisdom 
than if he had not read him. The pleasure drawn from the contemplation of 
beautiful structure is a serious human experience, and we are more seriously 
men as a consequence of it. 

It would seem to me that the position represented by Plato—in his funda 
mental assumptions, not however in his conclusions—has furnished the more 
common approach to literature. Horace’s “aut prodesse aut delectare” ha 
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usually been interpreted by subsequent ages as an argument for delightful 
teaching as the function of literature—the formula which makes Spenser “a 
better teacher than Aquinas.” 

In our English tradition from the Renaissance it is the Platonic presupposi- 
tions that have dominated. There have been exceptions, of course, but if a 
summary were to be hazarded of the major trend, Shelley’s statement would 
do as well as any: ‘Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of 
the happiest and best minds.” From Shelley, through Matthew Arnold to I. A. 
Richards, a direct line can be drawn. It might be noted too that in Shelley's 
statement the important word is record. That poetry is a record—on that Plato 
and Shelley and Matthew Arnold would agree. Shelley and Arnold would not 
agree with the conclusions which for Plato follow from this fact, as Tolstoy 
did, in his later years. 

In the light of this disagreement I feel constrained to say a word of admir- 
ation for Plato’s ruthless logic. We may describe Plato as the prototype of all 
fanatical censors; we may call him a fascist; and both epithets he may perhaps 
deserve, although it is usually a crypto-Platonist who hurls them. But whatever 
we may say about him we can never deny that he is marvelously intelligent, 
and what is more remarkable, quite consistent. Plato may snatch the cake from 
our mouths; he never tries to show us how to have our cake and eat it too. 
If we accept the first principles about the nature of poetry which Plato accepts, 
then I think we must accept his most embarrassing conclusions. I do not follow 
Plato, but I admire him. I cannot admire the hysterical rhetoric of Shelley 
or the middle-class muddledness of Arnold. 


OW if you will indulge me, I should like to quote three short selections 

which will make clearer than any abstract statement could why I find 
Aristotle's approach to poetry sounder than that of Plato. Here is Sonnet 71 
of William Shakespeare: 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell. 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it; for I love you so 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
Oh, if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I, perhaps, compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay, 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 
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This is for me unquestionably a beautiful poem. I have returned to it many 
times. Yet I do not believe that I have done so because of any communication 
which may or may not be here. I have never felt that anyone was speaking to 
me through the poem, trying to convey to me an attitude toward what is cer. 
tainly one of the most important of human experiences, death. I have neve 
felt that I was invited to identify myself with the speaker in the poem, or 
that I was to orient myself to any particular person or group or occasion in 
repeating these wonderful lines. I have never been impelled to read these ling 
as if they were addressed to myself. I am content to feel that I am overhearing 
a speech, addressed by a speaker to some addressee who is not myself, in such 
a way that the address itself has become part of the structure of the speech 
I contemplate with delight. We who overhear this speech have no other urg 
except to rest in the contemplation of this perfect speech object, content to 
have it be just what it is. I suppose whatever philosophy is embedded here is 
a kind of stoicism, with which I have no sympathy. But that is irrelevant to 
my enjoyment of the beauty of the speech. Whatever rightness is here—th 
rightness that has caused our joy—is not political, ethical, or religious right. 
ness; it is poetical rightness. It is a rightness settled within the poetic con 
struction itself and not by reference to the general rightness of life. This | 
take it is what Aristotle is satisfied to find. 
Let us now read a second selection: 


A Psalm of Life 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream !— 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
* * * 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


This piece of verse I do not find delightful. It is a bore. Analysis, I think, 
underscores the validity of my response, for it reveals an almost total collaps 
of sound and meaning structures. But for our purposes, the element of chic 


interest in the Psalm of Life is that neither the voice nor the direction of the 


address seems absorbed into poetic structure. The reader, struggling to ob 
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jectify his response, realizes suddenly that this is not an object for his contem- 
plation ; it is an instrument for use in a speech process. It is not a poem, it is 
a piece of practical advice. As a consequence, the relationship of the reader 
to the poem is not to be settled by determining poetical rightness, but by deter- 
mining ethical or religious or political rightness. In making such a determia- 
tion, this reader finds it to be wrong on all counts. I have had to reject it in 
terms of poetic rightness; and when I judge it in terms of other rightnesses, to 
judge it for what it is, what it proposes itself as—advice about the experience 
of death—I find it to be bad advice. If this is, as the sub-title informs us, 
what the young man said to the psalmist, it must be that the young man failed 
to grasp what the psalmist was saying to him. And in this matter, even if my 
reason did not confirm it, I would feel much safer submitting myself to the 
advice of David. David's austerity sometimes frightens me; Longfellow’s 
genteelism makes me sleepy. 

We have now heard two pieces on roughly the same theme, one which we 
can approve, one which we must disapprove. I should like to read a third, one 
in which I also take deep joy, but joy of another sort. The delight taken in the 
sonnet was attributed to its having neither poetical rightness nor rightness of 
any other kind, to its being just a bit of questionable advice. This third piece 
makes no claims to poetical rightness, but it makes very serious claims to 
ethical and religious rightness, and, by way of implication, to political right- 
ness. As a structure it does not absorb the voice and address, but is subordinate 
to the process of which it is a part. Needless to say I am deeply in agreement 
with the process. If in the sonnet I found myself in contact with the reality of 
apoem—and if in the Psalm of Life, I found myself in contact with no reality— 
here I find myself with an instrument for contact with the basic reality of all 
things. Let me quote the Preface for the Mass of the Dead translated from the 
Roman missal: 


It is truly met and just, 

right and availing unto salvation, 

that we should at all times and in all places 
give thanks unto thee, O holy Lord, 

Father almighty and everlasting God, 

through Christ our Lord. 

In whom the hope of a blessed resurrection 
hath shone upon us, 

that those whom the certainty of dying afflicteth, 
may be consoled by the promise of future immortality. 
For unto thy faithful, O Lord, 

Life is changed, not taken away, 
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and the abode of this earthly sojourn being dissolved, 
an eternal dwelling is prepared in heaven. 

And therefore with angels and archangels, 

with thrones and dominions, 

and with all the heavenly hosts, 

we sing a hymn to Thy glory, 

saying without ceasing: 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts. 

Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. 

Hosanna in the highest. 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest. 


Let me dwell a moment longer on these three pieces. All three ar 
speeches. All the elements of speech are present in all three. In the sonne, 
however, I am not drawn into the speech process. There is no sense in which 
I feel myself as addressed. In the Psalm of Life 1 feel definite pressure to 
be identified as the hearer of the speech—the recipient of what the speaker 
has said, the advice he has offered. In the Preface, on the other hand, I fed 
drawn into identity not with the addressee but with the speaker. The Preface 
invites my participation, joined in, not as addressee but as a speaking voice 
In both the Psalm of Life and the Preface I have therefore been drawn into 
an actual speech process. In one case I am assimilated to the address—in the 
other to the speaking voice. In both cases I am therefore moved to reject o 
accept what is said. 

In the case of the sonnet we have something different, however. There i 
a rhetorical structure there. A speaker is trying to convince an addressee of 
something. He offers what the ancient rhetoricians describe as a “pathetic 
argument.” But this structure has been set aside to be contemplated in itself 
It has been objectified aesthetically. It is speech, as John Stuart Mill says 
not heard, but overheard. All of the rhetoric is there, but now no longer used 
as simple rhetoric. Rather it is freed in order to have its own lyric integrity 
The value it now presents is not rhetorical efficacy but aesthetic pleasure. Wher 
I read the Preface of the Mass, 1 am drawn into a vital union not only with 
what is expressed but with the very expression itself. With the sonnet I con- 
template the form disinterestedly, in complete disengagement from it. 


BY way of conclusion let me offer a set of postulates and an inference or two 
1. The first concern of the professional critic is to distinguish response to 
literary value from response to other values pointed to or implied by the literary 
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Le Grand Meaulnes: The Desire 
and Pursuit of the Whole 


By Frederick W. Locke 


THINK it is not unfair to say that one of the reasons why Le Grand Meaulnes 
| « Alain-Fournier continues to receive its mead of praise, and why at the 

same time there has been little actual interest in the novel, is the unflattering 
one that has with some justification been brought against the professors, that 
they are unwilling to launch out into new waters. Perhaps we are simply not 
quite sure what the book is “all about.” The experience of not being able to 
come to grips with a work of art at the level of ideas is the predominant factor, 
in most instances, of our failure to become engaged with it. And although the 
ideational content of a novel or a poem may not be anything that should be 
central to our talk about it, without some sort of notion of what is involved 
in the work at the conceptual level most of us tend to feel lost when we ap- 
proach it. That is to say, we have nothing to say about it, and cannot, in fact 
get anywhere near it. I think that this is what we are up against in the case of 
Le Grand Meaulnes, or as it is called in its English version, The Wanderer. 

What this uneasiness about Le Grand Meaulnes represents is quite simple 
and also very understandable. It argues to the need on the part of a reader to 
find the structure of a work of art, or, to put it more simply, to come to grips 
with its form, with that particular mode of patterning which makes a work of 
att to be what it is and not something else. Failure to recognize any such 
ordering in a novel or a poem tends to be productive of a kind of uneasiness 
that may become responsible for its rejection. The initial error, however, is 
in thinking that ali patterning must be clearly discernable as conceptualization ; 
that the form of a work of art, in other words, must always reveal a clear 
pattern of ideas. 

What I am going to suggest is another way of approaching Le Grand 
Meaulnes. And although the pattern of the novel will emerge as a con- 
ceptualization, the ideas implicit in the analysis are not in any way to be con- 
strued as an “‘explanation’’ of how to read the book, for no work of art at the 
structural level is merely the sum total of its constituent parts. The method 
of explication de texte is capable of effecting little more than the elucidation 
of realia and of clearing up rhetorical and linguistic difficulties. It is not such 
a method that I have in mind, therefore. What I have tried to detect in the 
novel is an overarching pattern which will enable a reader to engage with the 
work in a manner that will make it possible for him to respond to its inner 
values with a greater confidence. While I do not feel that the pattern I 
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have detected for Le Grand Meaulnes is definitive, in the sense that it was of 
necessity consciously ‘‘put’’ there by its author, on the other hand, I am con. 
vinced that it is not fortuitous, in the sense that I have read it into the text. 


E Grand Meaulnes is not a novel exclusively about adolescence, though its 
characters never get much older than twenty-two within the telling of the 
story. And yet while it is not really adolescence that we are interested in, it 
is with adolescence that we must begin. And strangely enough with the 
adolescence of Alain-Fournier. 
It is true that even in the case of Le Grand Meaulnes one does not have to 

go “‘outside” the novel to interpret it. However, we will all admit, New and 
Old Critic alike, that no one is so faithful to his principles that he never reads 
the life of his author. Not to do so would represent a kind of morbid ataraxia. 
And as soon as one does read the life of Alain-Fournier he receives a strange 
shock. Coming from the novel to the life one gets the shock of recognition 
that one ordinarily receives in going from one work of art to another. One is 
tempted to ask which is the fiction. 
The life of Henri Alain-Fournier is simply told. He was born on the third 

of October, 1886 in the town of Chapelle-d’Angillon in the Départment of 
Cher. At the age of twelve he went to Paris to attend the Lycée Voltaire 
Later he went to the Lycée of Lakanal, which he entered the year Giraudow, 
the playwright, got his degree. He first became interested in literature in 190), 
at which time he also discovered “modernity.” In 1909 he gave up the ide 
of going to the Ecole Normale and through Charles Morice was introduce 
to the Paris-Journal to which he contributed for several years. During thos 
years he wrote for the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, L’Occident, and La Grani 
Revue, contributing poems, prose and short stories. In 1913 the Nowell: 
Revue Francaise published his novel Le Grand Meaulnes and in the same yeu 
it appeared as a book published by Emile-Paul. In 1914 he began work on: 
new novel, Colombe Blanchet, and a play, only fragments of which are left 
Before the year was out he was dead, killed in the first months of the Fis 
World War. His body was never found. He was 28 at the time of his death 
Alain-Fournier was always moving towards his novel with the inevitabilit 

of Oedipus. For instance, at Brest, where he attended school in the shor 
interim between the Lycée Voltaire and Lakanal, he first read Fromentia’ 
Dominique. The reading of this story of a long and hopeless love was late 
described by him as “‘a long fine needle driven into my adolescent heart.” Ort 
of his teachers at the Lycée at Lakanal, M. Francisque Vial, recounts how ot: 
day he spoke to the students about the new symbolist movement and read thes 
Henri de Régnier. He reports: “This was not like Boileau. This hour hs 
been for them a great revelation. They had plunged into poetry as into th 
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LE GRAND MEAULNES 


sea.” He was particularly fascinated by the Celtic twilight of the early Yeats 
in such poems as “Innisfree” and later he and Jacques Riviére, who was even- 
tually to marry his sister Isabelle, discovered Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud 
and Mallarmé. For both of them Symbolist poetry became a substitute for the 
faith they had lost while at the Lycée. 

Alain-Fournier’s discovery of Jules La Forgue is one of those events in a 
man’s life of which we cannot be sure that the real significance is ever com- 
pletely understood by him. La Forgue had been born in Montevideo in 1850, 
thirty-six years before Alain-Fournier. In September of 1886, the year of 
Alain-Fournier’s birth, La Forgue met an English woman by the name of 
Leah Lee. It had been a situation of love at first sight, and they were married 
soon after their first meeting. But the following January La Forgue caught 
cold in London, contracted tuberculosis and died a few months later. Not long 
afterwards his wife died. The saga of unrequited love or of love that could 
not last was weaving itself into the texture of the novelist’s life. Perhaps the 
symbol of his quest is caught in the episode from Maeterlinck’s play where 
in the old Castle of Arkel we see Pelléas dying in the moonlit glen, stabbed 
by the jealous brother, as he kisses his beloved farewell. But it was on the 
first of June, 1905, between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, that the 
episode occurred which was probably to precipitate Le Grand Meaulnes. It 
was Ascension Thursday and Alain-Fournier had gone to Paris to an art 
exhibition at the Salon de la Nationale. As he emerged from the gallery and 
came down the stone steps he saw an old lady and a beautiful young girl. He 
was fascinated by the girl and followed her and her companion along the 
Cours-la-Reine. He followed them to a house in the Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
to one of the more fashionable districts of pre-1914 Paris. Having found out 
where she lived, he decided to return at the very first opportunity. On every 
subsequent occasion that he could find to get away from Lakanal he set a vigil 
at her house in the hope of catching a glimpse of her again. On the evening 
of June the tenth, the vigil of Pentecost, he spied her behind the curtains of 
her room, looking out at the rain. The next morning he was waiting for her 
in the expectation that she would be going to Mass at Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 
He was not disappointed, and as he passed her he whispered: “You are 
beautiful.” 

Later on that same day he met her and apologized for what he had said. 
Her name was Yvonne. He tells us that the name he had given her had been 
Mélisande. Her only answer to all the plans he had for the future and which 
he poured forth to her was, “A quoi bon? 4 quoi bon?” She asked him not 
to follow her again and not to try to see her, adding, “We are two children. 
We have acted foolishly.” He was not to see her until years later when she 
was married and had a family, when he visited her and brought gifts to the 
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children. In the long interim she became a princesse lointaine. And during 
all those years he was to carry a secret which would be revealed only with the 
publication of his novel, Le Grand Meaulnes. But how much of that secret 
was ever revealed even then, or to what extent did he realize that he had 
revealed it? 

The narrative line of Le Grand Meaulnes is not intricate and may be briefly 
summarized. Augustin Meaulnes, a big boy about seventeen years of age, comes 
as a student to the school of M. Seurel at Sainte-Agathe, a small provincial 
town. One day he takes the cart and mare of a neighboring farmer and with- 
out permission goes to a nearby town to pick up the grandparents of the nar- 
rator, Francois Seurel, the son of the schoolmaster. He gets lost when he falls 
asleep and in the winter dusk and approaching night cannot find his way back. 
There ensues a strange adventure when he discovers the next day a chateau 
where a féte is in progress and where he meets a beautiful young girl to whom 
he confesses: ‘““You are beautiful.” Succeeding at last in returning from the 
strange chateau, he seeks thereafter, but in vain, to find it once more. The 
rest of the story deals, in large part, with Meaulnes’ attempts to rediscover the 
scene of his wonderful adventure and to see the beautiful young girl again. 

It is at this point that the kind of reader for whom such novels as Le 
Grand Meaulnes ate written may begin to react as the reader of a poem, as 
though he were confronted with that intense and complicated fabric of words 
and images which is associated with the highest and most satisfactory type of 
poetry. For this novel of Alain-Fournier is that kind of writing which may 
be described in the broadest terms as a poem, as that concise structure of 
imagery whose object is to express the discursively ineffable. And it is in 
trying to retell the story, the bare plot of such a novel, that one is confronted 
most consciously with the impossibility of reducing a poetic structure to the 
level of mere narrative. 


HE basic structure of the Le Grand Meaulnes involves a fundamental pat- 

tern which may be illustrated by means of a story. It is the story of a young 
man who one day leaving his mother to go out into the great world, comes to 
the court of a famous king and into the company of renowned knights. There 
through his prowess he is accepted and for a short time lives happily. One 
day, however, he hears of a high adventure, and leaves his new home, the great 
king and all his companions, to go in search of a wondrous treasure. He dis- 
covers a castle more beautiful than anything he had ever imagined and has 
there an adventure which no other knight had ever participated in. But, be- 
cause of his failure to ask a proper question while in the castle he awakes the 
next morning to find himself back in the drab world of everyday reality. His 
one desire thereafter is to find this castle again and to achieve the adventure 
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LE GRAND MEAULNES 


he had begun. But unfortunately the author of this tale never finished it; and 
to this day we have never known how it eventuated. 


This story is the Conte del Graal of Chrétien de Troyes, and its hero is 
Percival, the first of the questers for the object called graal. The Conte del 
Graal is an excellent paradigm of a motif that reaches as far back as the 
Gilgamesh Epic, and is as near to us as the Ulysses of James Joyce. It is the 
motif of a Quest, a voyage of discovery into unknown lands. But what is still 
more to the point is that this motif wherever it is found reveals a pattern. 
This pattern may be summarized. When the Quest begins the hero is in his 
home, living an ordinary life with his family or as the sole support of his 
mother. One may recall Jack the Giant Killer. Almost immediately the hero 
leaves his home and sets out on adventures which involve opposition, struggle, 
usually a decisive battle with a monster, the overcoming of opposition, and 
finally the discovery of a new home or a return to the first home with wealth 
and its attendant happiness. 


How is this pattern seen in Le Grand Meaulnes? It is by paying close 
attention to the images that one arrives at the underlying structure. While 
these images are concrete expressions of temporal and spatial moments in the 
novel, they are also capable of opening out on to more significant dimensions. 
I do not imply allegory, the lazy man’s interpretative omnium gatherum, but 
the almost infinite possibility of things and events as conveyed by words to 
mean, to signify, to integrate the experiences of readers. 

The element of “escape’’ is provided by the atmosphere of the earlier part 
of the novel where the reader is presented with the dull and deadening life 
of a small French village. It is Francois Seurel, the narrator, looking back 
some fifteen years after the adventure that constitutes the narrative action, who 
helps us to see what Meaulnes saw. And in seeing it we know why the un- 
known land and the chateau that was on no map and the beautiful young girl 
were the things that drove him further and further away from his past into 
an unpredictable future and new adventures. Through Seurel we see the shop 
of Denoues, the wheelwright and blacksmith, the excitement provided by a 
christening, Bonjardon, the corporal of the fire brigade, losing himself in 
theory before the impressed villagers, the narrow kitchen at Sainte-Agathe’s 
where the flame of a candle flickered in the long winter evnings, the Café 
Daniel, the record room at the town hall with its dead flies and posters that 
flapped in the wind. 

Against this background of drab bourgeois life stands the imaginative 
world of Meaulnes and his friends, the land of fairy in the heads of young 
boys, the paradigm of the real and circumambient pays inconnu of the novel's 
greater dimension. The episode at the beginning of the novel when Seurel 
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first meets Meaulnes who has found a Catherine wheel in the attic of the 
narrator's house should be recalled: 

“Then taking hold of my hand, he quickly drew me back. A moment later, 
as she came out of the door with Meaulnes’ mother after having discussed and 
settled the boarding fees, my mother saw two sheaves of red and white stars 
rising up under the shelter, hissing like bellows. For a moment’s space she 
caught a glimpse of me as I stood in this magic light holding by the hand the 
tall strange boy and showing no fear.” 

The whole adventure began about eight days before Christmas in the shop 
of the blacksmith. The scene is like one from the old tales of the northern 
mythology: “‘No one spoke. The blacksmith and his assistant—one blowing 
the bellows and the other beating the hot iron—threw big sharp shadows upon 
the wall . . . I recall that evening as one of the great evenings of my youth. 
I felt both pleasure and anxiety.” 

It is from this bourgeois mis en scéme that Meaulnes runs away, though 
there is no hint that it is an escape he is making, merely a truancy. And so 
he may have thought himself that day when unknown to anyone he had gone 
to Fromentin’s farm and had the mare harnessed and made his escape to pick 
up the grandparents of Francois Seurel before anyone would be the wiser. At 
the last moment one of the grooms had become suspicious, but it was too late. 
Meaulnes had escaped. He had escaped from the bourgeois, limited world of 
Sainte-Agathe’s into . . . into what kind of world? He had done what the 
hero does. He is called Admiral Meaulnes by his comrades. 

Meaulnes’ breakthrough into the pays innconu which lies behind the dull 
world of the everyday takes the measure of his companion, Francois Seurel, 
who is unable to escape and who will, in one sense, never escape. After the 
departure of Meaulnes, Francois is no longer with his family, but, as they 
say, millions of miles away. He thinks of the playground and listens to catch 
the noise of the gate announcing the return of Meaulnes. The playground itself 
is slowly seen as a symbol of escape. From the beginning, when the Seurel 
family had come to St. Agathe’s and Millie, Francois’ mother was inspecting 
the property to see what renovations would be needed, Francois stood alone 
“on the gravel of that strange playground, waiting for her, prying shyly 
around the well and under the cart shed.” The image of the playground sus- 
tains the image of adolescence and both point to the world outside and to 
the end of youth and play. When Meaulnes first met Francois he had asked 
him “Aren’t you coming into the playground?” In re-reading the novel we 
may, if Francois Seurel could not, hear the echo of that question: ‘From 
time to time above the stillness of the wintry afternoon had arisen the far- 
away call of a farm girl or of a lad hailing a comrade from one clump of 
firs to another, and each time that long call over the desolate hills had made 
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LE GRAND MEAULNES 


me shudder as if it were the voice of Meaulnes inviting me to follow him 
from afar.” And so ends the first movement of the Quest pattern in Le 
Grand Meaulnes. 


The second movement is initiated by Meaulnes’ discovery of the hidden 
land, Je pays innconnu. This is revealed to the reader by Meaulnes himself in 
a flashback in which he tells Seurel of his adventures from the time he left 
Sainte-Agathe’s on that wintry day in December, just before Christmas time. 
The whole adventure had occupied three days. The flashback is introduced 
by the words of the narrator: ‘‘But today when all is ended and there remains 
only dust of so much good and so much evil, I can relate his strange adventure.” 


Meaulnes tells how on his way to pick up the old folks he had fallen 
asleep. When he awoke he found that he was lost and that the night was 
settling down. He stopped with a peasant and his wife, decided to accept 
their hospitality, and then went out to take care of the mare for the night. 
Again he got lost in an attempt to find the strayed animal. He repeatedly 
found and lost the path that led back to the house of the peasants. “Thus 
little by little Admiral Meaulnes’ trail was tangled and the thread broke which 
was connecting him with those he had left.” 


Out in the cold and lost, he forced himself to think of other things. He 
recalled a dream, or rather a vision, which he had when a little child, one 
of which he had never spoken to anybody. “One morning instead of waking 
up in his room where his trousers and coat were hanging, he had found him- 
self in a long green room with walls like foliage. The light streaming into 
this place was so sweet that you could simply taste it. Close to the first window 
a young girl was sewing with her back to him; she seemed to be waiting for 
him to wake. He had not had strength to creep out of bed into this enchanted 
dwelling. He had fallen asleep again. . . . But next time he swore he would 
get up. Tomorrow morning perhaps. .. . 


The next morning Meaulnes stumbled upon a building which looked like 
a manor but which could also have been a dovecot. There were children there 
and as one of them passed, Meaulnes, who had not revealed himself, heard 
the words: “Are we not allowed to do just as we please?” The whole at- 
mosphere seemed to be that of a wedding. But, strange land, it was the chil- 
dren who laid down the law there. He found refuge in a room which had been 
decorated for the wedding and shone with the glow from a green lantern. 
Somewhere he heard a piano being played. The next day he met a beautiful 
young girl, to whom he said: “You are beautiful,” and who answered him 
with the words: ““We are two children. We have acted foolishly.” Her name 
was Yvonne de Galais and all the festivities were for the anticipated home- 
coming of her brother Frantz and his bride. 
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first meets Meaulnes who has found a Catherine wheel in the attic of the 
narrator's house should be recalled: 

“Then taking hold of my hand, he quickly drew me back. A moment later, 
as she came out of the door with Meaulnes’ mother after having discussed and 
settled the boarding fees, my mother saw two sheaves of red and white stars 
rising up under the shelter, hissing like bellows. For a moment’s space she 
caught a glimpse of me as I stood in this magic light holding by the hand the 
tall strange boy and showing no fear.” 

The whole adventure began about eight days before Christmas in the shop 
of the blacksmith. The scene is like one from the old tales of the northem 
mythology: “‘No one spoke. The blacksmith and his assistant—one blowing 
the bellows and the other beating the hot iron—threw big sharp shadows upon 
the wall . . . I recall that evening as one of the great evenings of my youth. 
I felt both pleasure and anxiety.” 

It is from this bourgeois mis en scéme that Meaulnes runs away, though 
there is no hint that it is an escape he is making, merely a truancy. And so 
he may have thought himself that day when unknown to anyone he had gone 
to Fromentin’s farm and had the mare harnessed and made his escape to pick 
up the grandparents of Francois Seurel before anyone would be the wiser. At 
the last moment one of the grooms had become suspicious, but it was too late, 
Meaulnes had escaped. He had escaped from the bourgeois, limited world of 
Sainte-Agathe’s into . . . into what kind of world? He had done what the 
hero does. He is called Admiral Meaulnes by his comrades. 

Meaulnes’ breakthrough into the pays innconu which lies behind the dull 
world of the everyday takes the measure of his companion, Francois Seurel, 
who is unable to escape and who will, in one sense, never escape. After the 
departure of Meaulnes, Francois is no longer with his family, but, as they 
say, millions of miles away. He thinks of the playground and listens to catch 
the noise of the gate announcing the return of Meaulnes. The playground itself 
is slowly seen as a symbol of escape. From the beginning, when the Seurd 
family had come to St. Agathe’s and Millie, Frangois’ mother was inspecting 
the property to see what renovations would be needed, Francois stood alone 
“on the gravel of that strange playground, waiting for her, prying shyly 
around the well and under the cart shed.” The image of the playground sus 
tains the image of adolescence and both point to the world outside and to 
the end of youth and play. When Meaulnes first met Francois he had asked 
him ‘‘Aren’t you coming into the playground?” In re-reading the novel we 
may, if Francois Seurel could not, hear the echo of that question: “From 
time to time above the stillness of the wintry afternoon had arisen the far- 
away call of a farm girl or of a lad hailing a comrade from one clump of 
firs to another, and each time that long call over the desolate hills had made 
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LE GRAND MEAULNES 


me shudder as if it were the voice of Meaulnes inviting me to follow him 
from afar.” And so ends the first movement of the Quest pattern in Le 
Grand Meaulnes. 


The second movement is initiated by Meaulnes’ discovery of the hidden 
land, Je pays innconnu, This is revealed to the reader by Meaulnes himself in 
a flashback in which he tells Seurel of his adventures from the time he left 
Sainte-Agathe’s on that wintry day in December, just before Christmas time. 
The whole adventure had occupied three days. The flashback is introduced 
by the words of the narrator: “But today when all is ended and there remains 
only dust of so much good and so much evil, I can relate his strange adventure.” 


Meaulnes tells how on his way to pick up the old folks he had fallen 
asleep. When he awoke he found that he was lost and that the night was 
settling down. He stopped with a peasant and his wife, decided to accept 
their hospitality, and then went out to take care of the mare for the night. 
Again he got lost in an attempt to find the strayed animal. He repeatedly 
found and lost the path that led back to the house of the peasants. ‘Thus 
little by little Admiral Meaulnes’ trail was tangled and the thread broke which 
was connecting him with those he had left.” 


Out in the cold and lost, he forced himself to think of other things. He 
recalled a dream, or rather a vision, which he had when a little child, one 
of which he had never spoken to anybody. “One morning instead of waking 
up in his room where his trousers and coat were hanging, he had found him- 
self in a long green room with walls like foliage. The light streaming into 
this place was so sweet that you could simply taste it. Close to the first window 
a young girl was sewing with her back to him; she seemed to be waiting for 
him to wake. He had not had strength to creep out of bed into this enchanted 
dwelling. He had fallen asleep again. . . . But next time he swore he would 
get up. Tomorrow morning perhaps. . . . 


The next morning Meaulnes stumbled upon a building which looked like 
a manor but which could also have been a dovecot. There were children there 
and as one of them passed, Meaulnes, who had not revealed himself, heard 
the words: “Are we not allowed to do just as we please?” The whole at- 
mosphere seemed to be that of a wedding. But, strange land, it was the chil- 
dren who laid down the law there. He found refuge in a room which had been 
decorated for the wedding and shone with the glow from a green lantern. 
Somewhere he heard a piano being played. The next day he met a beautiful 
young girl, to whom he said: “You are beautiful,” and who answered him 
with the words: ‘“We are two children. We have acted foolishly.” Her name 
was Yvonne de Galais and all the festivities were for the anticipated home- 
coming of her brother Frantz and his bride. 
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But this was never to be, for Frantz returned to the mysterious chiteay 
without his bride and all the jubilation and merrymaking turned to rout and 
banality with snatches of a song sung in chorus coming to the ears of Meaulnes: 


My shoes are red a 
Good-bye, my lover .. . 
My shoes are red... 
Goodbye for ever... 


And so ends the second movement of the Quest pattern, and the return of 
Meaulnes from the maison désirée, out of the land that is called Lost. 


The next movement contains the struggle to return to that Happy Land, 
to that lost country, that other landscape, to find the lovely girl, who was 
called Yvonne, and to consummate the dream he had dreamt as a boy, to dis 
cover and to possess the girl who was playing the piano, to return to the 
green room and the chateau that existed somewhere in a land that was on 
ho map 

Among the struggles is one in which a gang of boys, led by a gypsy, 
attack the home of Seurel. Francois and Meaulnes go in pursuit of them and 
are led into a dead-end lane where they are set upon by the gang. Meaulnes 
had made a map of the possible route he had taken during the time he had 
been asleep on the night on which he had gotten lost. This map is stolen by 
the ringleader of the gang. Later it is returned to him with more of the detail 
inserted by the gypsy boy who had stolen it from him. He seems to have been 
in the chateau himself and at least knew of its existence. It appears later that 
the mysterious gypsy is Frantz de Galais, the brother of Yvonne. But because, 
due to a wound sustained when he had tried to kill himself, he was wearing 
a bandage until the moment of his identification, he had not been recognized 
by Meaulnes. The nature of the disguise, a head bandage, has something about 
it of Kafka, but at the same time it reminds one of those countless episodes 
in the medieval romances when knights do not recognize each other in spite 
of the fact that they are wearing armor that clearly identifies them from an 
earlier point in the narrative. Frantz, Meaulnes and Francois swear an oath 
that the latter two will come to the aid of Frantz if ever they are needed: 
“Be my friends in readiness for the day when I shall be again within a hair- 
breath of hell, as I have already been . . . Give me your word that you wil! 
come to me if ever you hear me call—when I shall call like this—(he uttered 
a queer call Hou Ou). You Meaulnes, swear to it first.” 

It was this oath sworn to by Meaulnes that was to prove his undoing when 
he was kept to it at the moment of his greatest happiness. For Meaulnes did 
find the chateau again. It had been near by all the time and quite by chance 
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LE GRAND MEAULNES 


iad been pointed out to Seurel by one of his companions, who knew of its 
aistence. And in finding the chateau, Meaulnes found Yvonne. They were 
married. 


But there is a secret greater than that of the mysterious lost land, a secret 
which Meaulnes will not confide even to his friend Francois. It will have to 
be revealed to the reader by means of a diary kept by Meaulnes and discovered 
by his friend. This diary is again a flashback, and accounts for the actions of 
Meaulnes from the time he left Sainte-Agathe to search for Yvonne in Paris. 
There, as he watched day by day before the house to which Franz had directed 
him, he met and fell in love with a young girl who was also keeping vigil 
outside that same house. Valentine Blondeau and Augustin Meaulnes had a 
love affair. From Paris he had written to Francois just before his affair with 
Valentine: “‘c’est la ville déserte, ton amour perdu, la nuit interminable, 
'éé, la fiévre.” And in his last letter: ‘Alas, the pane remains white, with the 
curtain drawn across it. And should the girl from the Lost Land draw it aside, 
| have no longer anything to tell her.” 


“Our adventure is at an end. Winter this year is as dead as the grave. 
Pethaps when we die, perhaps death alone will give us the key, the sequence 
ind the end of this adventure that failed.” 

When Meaulnes married Yvonne de Galais, the girl from the Lost Land, 
he knew that Valentine had been the fiancée of Frantz; that she had at the last 
moment refused to marry Frantz because she had thought he was taking her 
toa fairyland of his imagination, not to a real world. And so she had been 
seeking Frantz in Paris as Meaulnes had been seeking Frantz’s sister. Valentine 
left Meaulnes, threatening to abandon herself to the streets of Paris. There 
remained little indeed to tell the girl from the Lost Land when they met again 
and were married. 


Had he not known how it would end, that day of the outing when he 
sw Yvonne for the second time and there was heard once more the song 
that had ended the marriage féte of Frantz: 


My shoes are red. 
Good-bye my lover . . ? 


for it had been that song, which was a prelude to the queer call of Frantz, 
that drove Meaulnes out of his married home in search of Valentine and the 
happiness of Frantz. 


When he returned, the adventure was truly over, for Yvonne was dead. 
Frantz and Valentine were installed in the little house near the chateau. 
Meaulnes left with his daughter, “And already” as Seurel says in the last 
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words of the book, “I could imagine him at night wrapping his daughter in 
his cloak and setting out with her for new adventures,” 


UT what has become of the pattern I have proposed? What has happened 

in the third part of the novel that corresponds to the third movement of 
the pattern of the Quest, the return of the hero to a new home? At the end 
of the novel Meaulnes leaves all homes, a vagabond searching the face of the 
earth, the Wanderer, as the English translation of the novel calls him. 

Who is Meaulnes? Do we really know him from the account of Seurel, o: 
indeed from his own accounts and letters? Who is Frantz, for that matter? 
Who is the narrator, who is Francois Seurel? Each is who he is on the terms 
of the narrative, but each is someone else at the same time. 

Perhaps only a second reading will reveal to a reader the kind of chara. 
terization that confronts him. In this second reading he may note that Meaulnes 
and Francois have a way of getting confused. Before Meaulnes is introduced 
to the reader his footsteps are heard in the room above the parlor: “A littl 
while ago,” said Millie in a low voice, “I heard that noise in the room down. 
stairs; I thought it was you Francois, come back. . . . No one answered. We 
stood, the three of us, with beating hearts; then the attic door which led to 
the kitchen was heard to open; some one came down, crossed the kitchen and 
appeared in the dim entrance of the dining room. 

“Why it is you, Augustin,” said the visitor [Meaulnes’ mother}. And thea 
again they are so different. Meaulnes is a strapping boy, a leader, while 
Seurel is a cripple, nervous and wretched. “I can still see myself chasing the 
nimble schoolboys in the alleys around our house hopping wretchedly on on 
leg.” It is this crippled condition of Seurel that later on accounts for the fac 
that Meaulnes acts as Francois’ horse in the game of knights which the boys 
play in the playground. But there is more to it than that. Seurel is pro- 
gressively seen as another aspect of Meaulnes, a crippled Meaulnes, a les 
courageous Meaulnes. After Admiral Meaulnes escaped from Sainte-Agathe’, 
M. Seurel told Francois to go anyway to get his grandparents. Meaulnes did 
not know the way to Vierzon. “He will lose himself at the Cross Roads. H 
will not meet the train at three.” But only he who faces the possibility of 
losing himself at the Cross Roads can have an adventure. Like Oedipus, fo 
instance. Seurel will have his adventure through Meaulnes. Meaulnes wil 
even be instrumental in bringing Yvonne to him so he can fall in love with 
her. For there is a third love story in the novel, that of Francois Seurel fo 
Yvonne, and its projection after her death for her daughter. At the end 
Seurel had said: “Admiral Meaulnes had left with me one joy; I felt that kt 
had come back to take it away from me.” In her death the revelation 0 
Seurel’s love for Yvonne is complete and almost unbearable. Because tht 
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LE GRAND MEAULNES 


casket could not be carried through the door of the death room and would 
have had to be lowered out of the window, Seurel carried the dead body of 
Yvonne downstairs as an act of kindness to the girl’s grief-stricken father: 

“My arms soon ache with fatigue. At each step, with this load on my 
breast I am more out of breath. Clinging to the inert and heavy body, I lower 
my head and her fair hair enters my mouth, dead hair with a taste of earth. 
This taste of earth and of death, this weight of my heart, that is all that is 
left to me of the great adventure and of you, Yvonne de Galais, the woman 
so sought—so loved.” 

For this has been the adventure of Francois as well as Meaulnes. We are 
not told about Meaulnes, but Seurel, at least, knew the meaning of his Quest 
when he said “I am searching for something far more mysterious. It is the path 
told of in books, the ancient obstructed path, the path to which the weary 
prince could find no entrance. It is found at last at the most forlorn hour of 
the morning, when you have long since forgotten that eleven or twelve is about 
to strike . .. And suddenly, as one thrusts aside bushes and briar, with a move- 
ment of hesitant hands unevenly raised to the face, it appears in sight as a long 
shadowy avenue, the outlet of which is a small round patch of light.” 

Seurel had found Yvonne in the ordinary daylight world. Perhaps, after 
all, what Yvonne had said to him did not apply so obviously to Meaulnes: “I 
wouldn’t teach the boys to be wise,” she had said, “with a wisdom I knew. I 
would not put into their hearts any longing to go about the world as you will 
most likely do, M. Seurel, when you are an assistant master. I would teach 
them to find the happiness which is quite close to them, though it does not 
appear sO...” 

But Seurel does not return to a new home, to that home of the pattern I 
proposed, to that last movement of the Quest motif. There is someone who 
does however. Frantz does return to his little house at the end of the novel, 
to that house of which so much had been made along the way of the narrative. 
It had been visited by Seurel and Yvonne after the departure of Meaulnes in 
search of Valentine. It was a little house, built to suit the caprices of her 
brother, by Frantz’s indulgent father. And after his failure to bring Valentine 
back on the day of the fateful féte, it remained deserted. At last, however, 
Meaulnes brings the two lovers back and we see them returning to their little 
home in the garden near the chateau. All other homes in the novel have been 
destroyed. Sainte-Agathe will never be the same for Seurel, living as he will 
have to with the memory of Meaulnes’ story, with his love for the girl from 
the chateau. And had not the chateau itself been destroyed for Meaulnes 
when he came to live there with his bride? The reality had not fulfilled the 
dream, and the glory of the Lost Land faded with his achievement of the 
adventure. 
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The adventure of Frantz alone was successful, for he was the only one to 
return of all those who had set out on the Quest. And it would seem at the 
end that Frantz alone fulfills the pattern I have proposed; Frantz, the leas 
heroic of that band of adventurers. But actually Frantz, the fantastic youth, 
brings the narrative full circle, back to that bourgeois life of broken dreams 
with which the novel began. For he too is Meaulnes; that aspect of Meaulnes, 
at least, which could never grow up. It is Frantz who is the symbol of ado. 
lescence in the novel. We actually see the end of the youth of Meaulnes and 
indirectly that of Seurel. The tragedy of Frantz, however, is hidden from us, 
and the misery of the boy and girl who enter the little house is hidden from 
us. But we know, who have read the diary of Meaulnes, what Frantz will find 
out; for he will discover that Valentine is Yvonne, and like Yvonne, she too 
will not fill his heart, and will perish. For she too is from a Lost Land. She 
is that other dimension of Yvonne which Meaulnes discovered and which 
is revealed to us through the diary. 


"THE pattern I have proposed exists through the only modern means at the 

disposal of the artist to sustain it: irony. There can be no final movement, 
but for reasons other than those which account for the incompletion of Chré. 
tien’s tale. After all, the pattern is complete in Dante and in the 13th century 
Ouéte du Grall. Le Grand Meaulnes is the story of a recherche de V Absolu, 
for that castle that Tristan had promised to Iseult, for that land of the living 
where the beautiful melodies would dry all tears. And like the Tristan myth, 
the novel of Alain-Fournier must achieve itself through death and destruction. 
It is the Quest of Tristan and Iseult for completeness, for that integrity to 
which the myth of the androgyne, spoken by Aristophanes in the Symposium 
of Plato, directs our attention. The strange creature called man had become 
split, and love is his quest for re-integration. This desire and pursuit of the 
whole lies behind the pattern of the Quest which I have outlined, and in it is 
reflected the quest of adolescence and its end. For it is a Quest for the Abso- 
lute, for the ultimate meaning of man’s life, for a way out of the fragmentation 
of the Wasteland: a search for wholeness. But unfortunately all the images of 
the Absolute have a way of slipping and sliding. As Boethius remarked, an 
image of the real Good is something that cannot bring us to Beatitude. And 
he was echoed by Dante when the Italian poet spoke of “those false images 
which never fully keep their promises.” 
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Review-Article: 
Biography or Hagiography? 


Newman: His Life and Spirituality. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by J. Lewis 
May. With a preface by H. Francis Davis. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $7.50. 


T was in 1952 that Louis Bouyer of the Oratory published his study, Newman: 

Sa vie. Sa spiritualité, which has now been translated into English by J. 
Lewis May, himself the author of a well-known biography of Newman. Let us 
first pay our respects to the translator, who perhaps receives too little recogni- 
tion by the mere mention of his name on the obverse of the title page. He has 
a distinguished book to work with, but he has rendered it even more worth- 
while by the quality of his translation. True, there are a few minor errors which 
must be attributed to his pen. The Concile de Nicée becomes the Council of 
Nice, which Newman would hardly have known about. Thomas Short is inad- 
vertently called Sharp, and, most distressing of all, Newman’s famous phrase, 
“| have not sinned against light,” is misquoted throughout the book as, “I 
have not sinned against the light.” True, Bouyer’s French is la lumiére, but as 
the definite article would be required in French by the general as well as by the 
specific noun, we must hold Mr. May responsible—and, in any case, he should 
have checked the original. Despite these errors, however, the translation is 
superb. The style is perfectly cultivated and urbane, and yet it has some of the 
raciness of Newman’s own mind. It is, if not such as he would have written, 
at least appropriate to the writer he was. 

To assess the substance of Bouyer’s work we need to know both what it is 
and what it is not. It is not, as the publisher asserts, “the first complete bio 
graphy”—that is, of both the Anglican and the Catholic years,—for there are 
several biographies, notably those of Cross, May, Atkins, Ross, Sencourt, and 
Bertram Newman, which treat both portions of the life, although in some 
cases more adequately than in others. Neither is it “the first to make use of 
the entire collection of unpublished material” at the Birmingham Oratory, for 
no biographer ever has or in all liklihood ever will do that. It would require 
a lifetime of scholarship, and Bouyer has not given us that. We know that 
he received from the late Henry Tristram, curator of the collection, transcripts 
of certain documents, such as those recently published under the title Autodi- 
ographical Writings, and also the manuscript of Tristram’s own life of New- 
man. But whether he made any extensive researches of his own at the Oratory 
cannot be ascertained; in any case it is certain that he has not utilized one one- 
hundredth of the materials there. Indeed, his book does not present anything 
of substance that is new. New material on Newman has recently been presented 
by Stephen Dessain, Henry Tristram, Fergal McGrath, and R. D. Middleton, 
but apart from a few excerpts from journals, letters, and the first draft of the 
Apologia, there is nothing here that has not previously appeared in print. The 
study is not really a work of research but of interpretation, and it is on this 
basis that it must be judged. But before we proceed to this task we are perhaps 
obliged to go into some detail on the question of research. 

Newman’s life is so complex and so much is known about it that it is almost 
impossible to avoid falling into error unless one has steeped himself in the 
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materials for years. Statements of a kind that can safely be made about another 
person, simply because they fall within the lacunae left by scanty materials, 
turn out in Newman’s case to be refuted by evidence the existence of which 
one would hardly suspect. Thus, Bouyer says that in the months after New. 
man’s matriculation at Oxford but before his going into residence “we know 
little of what he did with his time,” but, he opines, it is “clear . . . that he was 
able to absorb at leisure” the religious books that Walter Mayers had lent him, 
Actually, we have very full information about what Newman did in this inter. 
val, and our information tells us that he spent his time not on religious books 
but almost exclusively on classics and mathematics. Admittedly, this is a minor 
detail, and many of the points on which Bouyer is in error are not very impor- 
tant. It does not particularly matter that Newman read Ivanhoe in 1820, not in 
his Ealing days (at which date the novel was not even published), or that he 
did not stay up at Oxford in the Long Vacation of 1819, or that the beginning 
of Hawkins’ influence upon him is placed a little too early and the beginning 
of the intimacy with Keble three years too late, or that it was Copleston, not 
Hawkins, who made the remark about the compulsory reception of the Sacra. 
ment, or that the date of Dr. Cullen’s proposal that Newman should be rector 
of the Catholic University of Ireland was July 18, not July 8, and the date of 
his proposing the lectures on education April 15, not April 5, that Newman 
was in communication with Dr. Cullen and his colleagues in the winter and 
spring of 1851-52, or that Dr. Cullen could not possibly have heard the later 
university discourses, since they were never delivered, and so on. No one of 
these errors significantly alters the interpretation of Newman’s life, and yet the 
accumulation of them is rather disturbing. It indicates that much of the sur. 
face texture of fact and detail in this biography is not to be trusted. 


Moreover, some of the details on which Bouyer is in error are reasonably 
important. Dornford’s role in the quarrel with Hawkins, for example, was 
not at all as Bouyer describes it, and indeed this entire episode is very imper- 
fectly presented. Further, it is simply not true that Newman “never dreamt 
of exercising his clerical functions” in any other way than that of tutor or mis- 
sionary, and the account of Newman’s later relation with Whately is a tissue 
of error. Newman did understand what Whately meant by placing him at 
dinner between two unintellectual clergymen, for he explains the episode in the 
Apologia; and when Bouyer says that in 1832 Newman was “prepared to ac- 
cept” an invitation from Whately to join him in Dublin, he has both the date 
(1831) and the fact of the matter wrong. Newman wrote to his sister Harriett, 
“I dread Whately’s proposing something,” and in anticipation of a proposal he 
drafted a long letter to Whately giving five major reasons why he should not 
accept. Neither does the reader who is unfamiliar with Newman’s attack on 
Achilli receive a very good idea of the lecture in which it occurred when he 
is told that Newman there “referred” to Wiseman’s previous attack in the 
Dublin Review. In the text of the lecture Newman does not refer to the Dublin 
Review (though he does in a footnote), and his attack consists, not in a refer- 
ence, but in four pages of splendid excoriation. One wonders if Bouyer has 
ever seen the first edition of The Present Position of Catholics. 


All of these are still relatively minor matters. The one major matter of 
interpretation on which I would challenge Bouyer is his account of the five 
nervous crises or illnesses which Newman experienced beginning with that 
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accompanying the conversion of 1816 and concluding with the illness in Sicily 
in 1833. In my book The Imperial Intellect 1 stressed these illnesses and inter- 
preted them as the external manifestation of a deep inner conflict between a 
tendency toward intellectual self-sufficiency, which led into pride (at least as 
Newman in his scrupulosity interpreted it), and a more emotional tendency 
toward total submission of himself to the will of God. In a few instances | 
think the crisis was in part brought on by this conflict. In others I think it was 
of independent origin (sometimes purely physiological), but that it was inter- 
preted by Newman in retrospect as having a spiritual significance. That is, he 
saw in the illness a divine chastisement for the pride or willfulness that had 
preceded it. Some critics feel that I have over-emphasized this pattern. If so, 
[ might plead as justification that the pattern had never previously been recog- 
nized, and I might point to this biography as an example of the conception | 
was trying to rectify. For here we have a work—and it will determine the 
image of Newman held by many persons in future years—which sees no signi- 
ficance at all in these episodes except as manifesting Newman’s well-known 
sensitivity. This is not to complain, of course, that Bouyer has ignored the 
argument of my book, for the book was not published until after his work 
had appeared in France, but it is to say that he has ignored the facts upon which 
that argument was based. 

Let us begin with Newman’s conversion as a boy of fifteen. This episode, 
which Bouyer treats in great detail (and often with great acumen), is never 
theless completely distorted by the omission of any reference to the severe 
illness which accompanied, or slightly preceded, the conversion. Surely Bouyer 
was not unfamiliar with the statement in Newman’s journal “that I have had 
three great illnesses in my life, and how have they turned out! The first keen, 
terrible one, when I was a boy of 15, and it made me a Christian—with exper- 
iences before and after, awful, and known only to God.”’—but he does not 
quote the statement and he does not mention the fact. He does mention the 
other calamity of that year, the closing of the Newman family bank, but he is 
reluctant to admit that Newman regarded this as a divine chastisement, despite 
Newman’s express declaration that, at the time of his conversion, “I was terri- 
fied by the heavy hand of God which came down upon me.” In general, 
Bouyer attempts to minimize the dramatic character of the conversion by 
dwelling upon Newman’s statement that his feelings at the time were “not 
violent, but a returning to, a renewing of, principles” which he had felt and 
acted upon before. This statement should be emphasized, but for a balanced 
view it must be reconciled with Newman’s other statements, not quoted by 
Bouyer, that “it is difficult to realize or imagine the identity of the boy before 
and after August 1816... . I can look back at the end of 70 years as if on 
another person.” And in asserting that morality was in no way involved in the 
experience, Bouyer ought to cope with Newman’s declaration that before his 
conversion he was a “devil,” that “I was living a life of sin with a very dark 
conscience, and a very profane spirit,” and with his question, “Was any boy- 
hood so impious as for some years was mine?” Augustine and Paul experienced 
sudden and dramatic conversions; why should we not allow to Newman a 
veritable change? And why should we omit the fact that one of his “three 
great illnesses,” “keen, terrible,” came at the same time? Was it any the less 
a conversion for that? Cannot God use what instruments He pleases in bringing 
his children to him? 
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Newman’s second crisis occurred when he broke down in the midst of his 
examination for the degree in 1820, an event which Newman himself interprets 
as God’s chastisement for the sin of intellectual pride following his winning 
a Trinity College scholarship two years before. The chastisement operated 
through the guilt which he felt as the time of the examination approached. To 
Bouyer, however, there is no guilt, no anxiety, only an “unfailing serenity,” 
a phrase which is probably the least appropriate that one could apply to New. 
man’s state of mind at this period. | have in my book assembled two pages 
of quotations from Newman’s letters to show that he was actually in “darkness 
and dread,” but Bouyer ignores most of these, glosses over others, and misreads 
the rest to produce his state of “unfailing serenity.” In his view, the failure 
in the examination was due simply to over-work and poor advice, which 
doubtless is the naturalistic explanation, but it is not what the event signified t 
Newman. 

Then, when we come to the next episode, the Oriel fellowship examination, 
Bouyer declares that Newman, deciding to make the attempt, “surveyed the 
situation with perfect equanimity. This so-called neurotic, this alleged creature 
of impulse, now bore himself with a coolness and a courage that did honour 
alike to his mental sagacity and to his moral determination.” Well, it may be 
so, but what is one to do with Newman’s own account of his feelings? “How 
active still,” he says, “are the evil passions of vainglory, ambition &c. in my 
soul! After my failure last November, I thought that they never would bk 
unruly again ... Alas! no sooner is any mention made of my standing for a 
fellowship, than every mound and barrier seems swept away, and the tides 
of passion spread and overflow and deluge me in every direction, and without 
Thy help, O Lord, what will be the end of this?” And again, the thought 
that he might succeed, he says, “threw me into such a fever, I do not know 
when I shall recover it.” Is this Bouyer’s idea of “perfect equanimity?” If so, 
it is about as close to the conventional one as his description of the rest of the 
examination is to the facts. 

In connection with the illness of 1827 the central problem of the biographer 
is to interpret the statement in the Apologia: “The truth is, I was beginning to 
prefer intellectual excellence to moral; I was drifting in the direction of the 
Liberalism of the day. | was rudely awakened from my dream at the end of 
1827 by two great blows—illness and bereavement.” Bouyer gives only one 
brief paragraph to the illness, which he interprets as being “due to overwork,’ 
and he makes no attempt to elucidate the drift to liberalism, or the preference 
of intellectual to moral excellence. Moreover, he obscures the significance of 
the episode (it was in some ways a more important revolution in Newman’ 
spiritual life than the illness in Sicily) by treating it out of chronological order. 
Each of these illnesses resulted in a tremendous unleashing of spiritual energies 
and religious fervor. The Tractarian Movement in its early phase was a rebound 
from the illness in Sicily, and the aftermath of the illness of 1827 was the attempt 
on the part of Newman, Froude, and Wilberforce to reform the tuition at Oriel 
But Bouyer treats the latter episode, which occurred in 1828-32, in Chapter V, 
and the former, which occurred in 1827-28, in Chapter VI. The result is that 
the effect is given without a cause and the cause without an effect, and both 
episodes become meaningless and unimportant. 

The reason for this misinterpretation of Newman’s inner life is partly, | 
believe, that Bouyer did not see the pattern in Newman’s formative years and 
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partly that he did not wish to see it. He evidently wanted to see serenity and 
strength, peace and joyousness, and not to see anguish, torment, or weakness. 
H. Francis Davis, who contributes an attractive preface to the volume, says that 
Bouyer’s book has given great stimulus to the cause of Newman’s sanctity, and 
it is evident that Bouyer wrote with this cause partly in view. It would be 
going too far to say that he has anticipated the event and written, not a bio- 
graphy, but a saint’s life, but that gross exaggeration does contain a kernel of 
truth. He is perfectly clear that sorrow, depression of spirits, morbid sensi- 
tivity, and strength of temptation do not disqualify from sainthood, but he is 
also clear that in the minds of many they are a stumbling block, and so he 
attempts to minimize them. For myself, I feel that I am as devoted to Newman 
as anyone well can be, but I am so devoted that I would not have him changed. 
| would not have him a saint in the technical sense if this is to be achieved 
at the price of his being a saint in the popular sense. If, just as he is, he is 
found to be a saint, then I should rejoice greatly, and, so far as I am entitled 
to think about this subject at all, I should consider it a right decision. But I 
till would not exchange a good biography of Newman for a saint's life. 

I should add, after all this, that in my view the interpretation of Newman 
given by Bouyer is fundamentally right. The intellectual pride of which New- 
man over-scrupulously accused himself was a problem only in his youth, and 
even then it was a minor current in a life whose main stream was an unfailing 
faith in God and a serene and even joyous submission to His will. This, too, 
was the main stream in later years when there were surface disappointments 
and depressions. On the subject of this main stream of Newman’s spirituality 
Bouyer is supremely wise, understanding, and illuminating. Here he is in 
ympathy with Newman, with the actual Newman, and he writes from a full 
heart, from years of association with the published writings, from his own 
exquisite knowledge of the religious life. Who, for example, could write more 
beautifully than Bouyer on Newman’s preaching at St. Mary’s? Who could give 
as tender an account of his love for his sister Mary and his friendship with 
Rickards, the Puseys, Bowden, and Froude? Who could tell in so limpid and 
ignificant a way the meaning of the Via Media or reproduce so delicately the 
mood of “The Parting of Friends”? The praise which we gave to the translator 
for the style of the work is of course in large part due also to Bouyer. When 
one encounters some particular felicity of phrase and turns to the French, he 
finds the felicity there as well. So that Bouyer has written a beautiful book. It 
will certainly make people love Newman, it will lead them to read him more, 
and perhaps it will win them to his side. 


Yale University A. Dwicut CULLER 














Book Reviews: 
Filling the Gap 
Francois Mauriac. By Michael F. Moloney. Alan Swallow. $3.75 


Net rag available to the American public until the relatively recent 

translations of Gerard Hopkins, Mauriac’s works had not elicited in this 
country as wide an interest as, for instance, those of Marcel Proust, Duhamel, 
André Gide. This first full-size study from this side of the Atlantic will fill at 
last a regrettable gap, Although a professor of English literature, Michael 
Moloney needs offer no apology for doing, and doing very well, what professors 
of French literature have neglected to do. His work is indeed a well- informed, 
carefully developed, well-organized study of the principal aspects of Mauriac’s 
works, along the more or less traditional lines: the influences, the types, the 
characters, the metaphysics of love, the pessimistic atmosphere. It was ines. 
capable that in a work which deals with Francois Mauriac’s thoughts and atti 
tudes, much of the information given here should be found elsewhere in the 
considerable number of French studies which have treated the same subject, 
particularly that of Nellie Cormeau. But if the information is necessarily com- 
mon to all these critics who have gone to the same sources, namely Mauriac’s 
own confidences in his autobiographical works, the literary appreciation is very 
much Moloney’s own—a sober, well-balanced critical judgment, equally remote 
from the dithyrambic praises of Cormeau, and the absolute condemnation of 
pamphleteers such as Foucaud-Bourget. It is on the whole, a positive piece of 
criticism, more intent upon revealing the beauties of the work than upon dis 
covering its weak points and limitations, and the effectiveness of this study is 
due in no small amount to this attitude. Moloney has admirably sensed some 
of the problems which Mauriac’s works create and | think that he is the firs 
not to have simply pointed to, but to have amply discussed the impasse in which 
the author often struggles uncomfortably in the question of determinism and 
free-will. Most of his characters seem to be, in the course of their actions and 
their behavior, determined by heredity factors which weigh heavily upon them. 
They seem at the outset predestined either to good or to evil. It is thus that 
Mauriac explains their unpredictable behavior often at odds with their educa. 
tion, their milieu, even their known character. It is thus also that he is pre. 
cluded from condemning them. Yet he maintains, as he must to remain an 
orthodox Catholic, that they remain free agents, an assertion so apparently belied 
by their actual development until the gratuitous advent of divine grace moves 
them to repentance. 

It might appear ungracious on my part to quarrel with Moloney on a minor 
point, since he is kind enough to quote me. But I feel that he has exaggerated 
greatly the importance of philosophy and metaphysics in the works of Mauriac. 
[ am quite cognizant of his famous declaration: “Je suis un métaphysicien qui 
travaille dans le réel.” But this implies only the application of eternal principles 
to the daily realities of existence. Thus it seems to me that the long and learned 
discussion which Moloney devotes to the idea of time, while entirely valid for 
Proust, is not applicable to Mauriac. There is certainly an authentic philosophy 
of time in Proust borrowed from Bergson, but there is only a psychology o! 
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time in Mauriac, not particularly original. It is a purely romantic conception, 
the melancholy created by the sentiment of a lost youth, the fleeting passage of 
time, the loneliness of old age not very different, in fact, from similar impres- 
sions found in Musset, Lamartine or Hugo. It is likewise grossly inaccurate to 
compare Proust’s complete retirement from the world, imposed by his very bad 
health, with Mauriac, who far from having retired from the world, is very 
active in it, attending meetings (I spoke with him at a meeting of the “Intellec- 
tuels Catholiques” in 1955), attending plays, receiving and visiting friends. His 
regular contribution to the Express attests a continuous and lively interest in 
political affairs. I would not agree either that Maria Cross is at the center of 
the novel The Desert of Love. She is rather a catalytic agent, designed to bring 
to the fore the conflict between the father and the son, Dr. Courréges and Fer- 
nand. 

Finally, I regret that Moloney in an opening statement, seeking to justify 
his incursion into a field foreign to his main avocation, attests that the psychic 
complications of Mauriac’s works are “familiar to students of English Literature 
of the 16th and 17th centuries.” Mauriac has introduced into literature a drama 
which in its essence is as old as man, and that drama, at various times, can be 
found in any literature. But his originality does not consist in the nature of the 
drama itself, but rather in its new depth and tragic implications. The turmoil 
which he describes to be sure of Catholic inspiration, has now become psycho 
logically and scientifically founded in Dostoevski, Proust, Binet and Freud. 
This particular combination has no antecedent either in English or in French 
Literature. Fortunately, Moloney did not need any justification, for he has 
written a good study—well-organized, well-thought, sound in its criticism, 
competent in dealing with facts—which will render the greatest services not only 
to those who cannot read the abundant critical material already existing in 
French, but which, even to those who can, will bring fresh appraisal and new 
points of view. 


Fordham University FERNAND VIAL 


Cain and the Wake 
My Brother’s Keeper. By Stanislaus Joyce. The Viking Press. $5.00. 
Our Friend James Joyce. By Mary and Padraic Colum. Doubleday. $4.00. 


Claybook for James Joyce. By Louis Gillet. Abelard-Schuman. $3.50. 


| pearson Joyce’s image of himself in his works and letters is drawn with scru- 
pulous accuracy. To a startling degree, each of three recent memoirs reveals 
how dependent even his closest relatives and friends are on Joyce’s works or 
words to record their own experience with him. 

My Brother’s Keeper by his brother, Stanislaus, is a record of the early 
years arranged not from Stanislaus’ shifting memory and as yet secret diary 
but from James Joyce’s gift for accuracy, his genius for precision, his achieve- 
ment of reality. Joyce’s use of his own life and the life around him is an artist’s 
use—of course not diary, record, report, or autobiography, but transmuted— 
changed and selected to create the image of his life and the life around him 
that those existants may in turn live. His own life has being in the art of A 
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Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and its first form, Stephen Hero. This, 
it seems to me, must be understood at the outset of the journey through Joyce, 


That journey includes not only the five major works we have, but it also 
takes in all we can locate about the artist and the man, for all of it is relevant in 
some way to the Joyce spectacle. To discover just what relevance each volume 
has, however, is possible only if the act of experiencing Joyce is a constant thing, 
Is it egregious of Joyce to have predicted study of his works? No more than 
any area of the truth is ever egregious; he faces facts and risks the contumely, 
With contumely has Stanislaus Joyce shouldered his task of studying his brother's 
works. After June of 1920, the brothers met just three times, so this work 
follows upon several decades of estrangement. 

What we have in My Brother’s Keeper is a pastiche of Joyce’s Portrait. It is 
as if Stanislaus sat down with Stephen Hero on his knee and the Portrait in his 
right hand and wrote with his left about his brother’s early years. The result 
is not “a picture of the model from the outside” as Stanislaus defines his put- 
pose but an “inside job” exhibiting considerable bias. The parents, forbears, 
family life, religion, politics, reverses of the Joyce family treated in the chapter 
called “The oil” are mined, in unvarying order from Stephen Hero and the 
Portrait. What remains relevant, however, is Stanislaus’ interpretation. Dante 
of the Portrait is identified by Stanislaus and the significance of Mr. Daedalus 
as Joyce’s father is presented. Since we know the brothers discussed the first 
great works for years, it is probable that we have from Stanislaus a statement 
of interpretation from Joyce himself. Joyce’s personal feeling for his father was 
warm, generous, and devoted, but the artistic significance of their relationship 
lies in the analogy of Mr. Daedalus. 


Stanislaus’ prejudice has two dominant forms: we are drilled in his brother's 
soured response to Irish life, and we are asked to face the fact that James was 
an ingrate, at times a heavy drinker, a truly wild youth, and finally, the sole 
reason Stanislaus himself did not become a great writer. Only those who are not 
acquainted with Joyce’s own stringent image of himself could pretend this 
extends the Joyce lore; those who have experienced it remember such de- 
scriptions as these in Stephen Hero and the Portrait: “but in spite of this the 
face was to a certain extent the face of a debauchee”; “The monster in Stephen 
had lately taken to misbehaving himself and on the least provocation was ready 
for bloodshed”; “This morning walk was pleasant for him and there was no 
face that passed him on its way to its commercial prison but he strove to 
pierce to the motive centre of its ugliness”; “and the cry that he had strangled 
for so long in his throat issued from his lips. It broke from him like a wall of 
despair from a hell of sufferers and died in a wail of furious entreaty, a cry for 
an iniquitous abandonment, a cry which was but the echo of an obscene scrawl.” 

The most serious charge Stanislaus brings against his brother is that James 
pilfered his diary, picked his mind, made so many swans from Stanislaus’ geese 
that he was left without a garden flock. The danger of Stanislaus’ writing this 
record backwards is that he has skimmed too quickly the heady essence from 
his brother’s aesthetic: “The poet is the intense centre of the life of his age to 
which he stands in a relation than which none can be more vital. He alone 
is capable of absorbing in himself the life that surrounds him and of flinging 
it abroad again amid planetary music.” 
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Stanislaus’ role as Cain in My Brother’s Keeper has a history. Shortly after 
James Joyce’s death in 1941, and following Harry Levin’s book, he published 
an article in the Florentine Letturatura which Hudson printed in English in 
1950. That this article is part of the present work is quite clear, but a perspec- 
tive on Stanislaus’ method of work is even clearer. His single aim is to be an 
authority on his brother, “to be the other eye that adjusts, focuses and rounds 
off contours.” “In commemorating a writer who happens to have been my 
brother,” he says in the earlier article, “I am courting either of two dangers: 
of log rolling for the family if I praise; or of playing the part of Cain if I 
criticize and call a spade a spade.” This false dilemma seems mild folly in the 
light of certain smoothly imagined biographical details. 

For example, Joyce wrote a poem on the death of Parnell when he was nine 

years old, but as he says in a letter to Harriet Weaver in 1916 answering a 
biographical inquiry for the publisher, “ ‘Parnell,’ a pamphlet written when 
was nine years old (1891) on Parnell’s death. It was printed and circulated in 
Dublin. I do not know if any copy is to be found today.” But Stanislaus de- 
scribes this poem with assurance in 1941, “It was the expression in verse of those 
political resentments which were the subject of his father’s interminable nightly 
monologues. The poem, infantile in its imitation of Byron—” How does he 
know this without a copy of the poem at hand? All of us could do as well 
with this from the Portrait: “He saw himself sitting at his table in Bray the 
morning after the discussion at the Christmas table, trying to write a pocm 
about Parnell on the back of one of his father’s second moiety notices. 
To E.C.—He knew it was right to begin so for he had seen similar titles in the 
collected poems of Lord Byron.” But it is the evolution of this description of 
the poem to quoting lines from the poem in My Brother’s Keeper that makes 
us wonder: “My cot, alas! the dear old shady home” and three concluding 
lines, “His quaint-perched aerie on the crags of Time / Where the rude din of 
ree century / Can trouble him no more.” He offers two explana- 
tions for the memory: the first, that “The dear old shady home” and “quaint 
perched aerie” were standing jokes between the brothers, and second, with 
greater flourish, that Stephen Hero speaks of the movers treading with muddied 
boots on the printed broadsides of young Stephen’s poem on Parnell. The slight 
incoherence is another sample of Stanislaus’ power to think logically, to dis- 
cover real dilemmas. One added note on the early poem, however, is a final 
revelation of Stanislaus’ method of work. 

In a letter to Miss Weaver on Finnegan’s Wake, Joyce tells her he uses the 
early Parnell poem as the basis of four lines in the wake. We do know Stanis- 
laus rejected the Wake. This accounts for his not handing us the four lines he 
might have in his last account. The four lines transformed in waked language 
become from “My cot alas the dear old shady hom,” “My God alas that dear 
olt tumtum home-Whereof in youthfood port I preyed / Amook the verdigrassy 
convict vallsall dazes / And cloitered for amourmeant in thy boosome shede!” 
I suggest that Stanislaus did leaf through the WAKE, saw the four lines but 
decided to unravel only one of them for his purposes. The slight early work 
is not worth this chunk of his integrity. 

Essentially, this is Stanislaus’ equable fault. He lacks the integrity to do 
his brother justice. How really fine if he had simply given the essence of what 
he surely knew: the meaning of the early works from Joyce’s point of view. 
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He insists upon another thing—a record of the early years—and strangely 
enough, his only course is duplicity. If, however, we read him for the inter- 
pretation of any of the first works, sifting him, then his final effort is useful. 
It is proof by indirection that Joyce is thoroughly his own model; experiencing 
his works as a transmutation of that model opens the inner eye to what, as 
artist, he makes of reality. 

Frank O’Connor’s recent blast at Joyce, his critics and their cult in The 
New York Times Book Review, reduces Padraic Colum to a gentle shepherd 
boy of literature, pining in dulcet middle C, dreaming golden dreams, while 
the dragon, Joyce, thrashes the landscape consuming the sheep. Mr. O’Connor 
despises the laudatory remarks Joyce is getting, hoots at the reverence of Colum 
and his wife, and says with Gogarty quip of Our Friend James Joyce, “This is 
James Joyce with the seven devils left out.” Mr. Colum and Mr. O’Connor are 
off-Broadway rivals at the moment. Could it be “Ulysses in Nighttown” is 
doing better business than “Guests of the Nation?” Or is it that Frank 
O’Connor, a king in his own right, knows he will not subdue tributary nations 
as Joyce is doing? Whatever motivates it, the blast is not accurate enough to 
be classic invective and not detached enough to be a just estimate of Joyce. 


O'Connor is irritated by Colum’s hushed approach to Joyce whom he 
finally reminds us was a “crashing bore.” The most impetuous statement he 
makes, however, is, “In the Road Round Ireland (1926) Mr. Colum gave us 
the best description of Joyce as a young man which had appeared until 
Stanislaus’ Joyce’s recent book, My Brother’s Keeper.” It is highly doubtful 
that Mr. O’Connor would ever consent to study his countryman’s works; his 
remarks on Joyce in A Mirror on the Roadway demonstrate favorable but hasty 
skimming of the works and a decidedly impressionistic but not considered 
critical view of Joyce’s art. By his own admission Mr. O’Connor is a tradition- 
alist scornful of experiment. So, how can he ever know Stanislaus Joyce rides 
in his brother’s chariot? 

Padraic Colum recalls his friendship with Joyce through Goldsmithy eyes, 
and the resultant stationary ornaments in prose do bend the knee, but this is 
because Mr. Colum loves a hero. In this memoir the effect is a written love 
which is disappointing, and it makes us glad we have other proof of Mr. 
Colum’s dynamic friendship with Joyce. Recently, for instance, his were the 
most perceptive remarks on New York’s Educational TV “Camera Three” pro- 
grams on Joyce conducted by Mr. O’Connor. When the question was put as to 
the key to Joyce’s genius, Colum shot back, “The gift of the word!” 

Nothing like Colum’s spoken alacrity or, I suppose, his adroitness in poetry 
is in the essays of Our Friend James Joyce. Inflated words and phrases, if we 
didn’t know better, might seem to put Mr. Colum outside the portal of words. 
The style is a mellowed response to the old days with Joyce. Mr. Colum’s 
language is on its “literary dignity.” It is pronouncing tomb tones—sounds 
Joyce abhors. 

Mary Colum, on the other hand, is fresh, direct, vivid, and not equivocal. 
She is more detached, and has more the critical faculty than her husband-poet, 
so her essays are rich, useful, and often amusing. Some of what she says, she 
said before in Life and the Dream; for instance, she repeats the anectode about 
Maritain and Joyce’s Catholic structured mind, a view of Joyce she always hoped 
would be realized. Mary is able to judge Joyce’s work, daily life, finances, and 
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operations, from fact and insight. She does censure Joyce’s squandering of 
financial gifts, but she understands through a memory, “Miss Weaver once 
wrote Joyce that she knew he was spending money like a drunken sailor. It 
was after she told him this that Joyce said to my husband, who had no money 
except what he made by writing, ‘Morally, you are in a better position than 
lam,” 

The Colums suffered Joyce, gaining the habit of his nature and ministering 
to him. They impress us with Joyce’s spiritual need for their friendship; they 
gave of themselves freely to promote, to appreciate, to encourage, to cheer, to 
assist with Lucia. Padraic prints much of his previous commentary in articles, 
prefaces and explications of Joyce’s works, which is usually the way with almost 
all who write of their friendship with him—Frank Budgen, J. F. Byrne, Louis 
Gillet—to name a few. 

From the first “approach” Padriac Colum sees himself in an act of homage 
to Joyce. It is proper to take him on his own terms. He slips in and out of 
the works to clarify his friend, James Joyce, rather more than Stanislaus. But 
here is the difference: Padraic Colum does not for a moment pretend he is 
separating the man from his own finely wrought portrait of himself. 

Louis Gillet faced Joyce for the first time at an Edith Sitwell reading in 
Paris. Shortly after it, he wrote to Miss Weaver, “. . . while I was sitting well 
(Paul Leon’s pun) in the back of the auditorium all ears for Edith, a tall 
bearded man came over to me and began to apologize for an article he had 
written about me six years before. He was Louis Gillet. . . .” Joyce says Gillet 
was astonished by the “lack of hostility shown by me.” Gillet’s article for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes was “Joyce’s Way,” a denunciation of Ulysses. Joyce 
was generally amused by it, but he did think it harsh. “He makes one or two 
good points, which, however, I could answer. But it does not matter. It will 
act like the Quarterly, savage and tartarly.” Claybook for James Joyce is a 
translation of “Stéle pour James Joyce,” six Gillet essays done for the Revue 
1925-1941. They are translated by Georges Markow-Totevy who with Gillet 
sees Joyce through French eyes and sees too the need to check a growing Joyce 
legend since 1941 of “a figure poised and cosmopolitan—as he conceived him- 
self—in flight across a Europe between wars.” Gillet’s report of his friendship 
with Joyce during the years in Paris reveals one aspect, quite like the letters 
to different people reveal other aspects of the writer. He is consistently naive 
with Harriet Weaver; shrewd with his publishers; raucous with Frank Budgen; 
profane with Gogarty; superior with Stannie; personal with Eliot—he exhibited 
many aspects to many people. This is what makes the Le¢ters read as urgently 
as the works. With Louis Gillet he was a tragic clown. Mr. Gillet suffered with 
him during Lucia’s collapse, through Work in Progress, and during their many 
long evenings together, told the French critic much he wanted to know. 

Referring to his first article on Joyce, the denunciation of Ulysses, Gillet 
says, “I was wrong in undertaking it without sufficient preparation.” Six years 
later his second article, “James Joyce and His New Novel,” shows him not only 
prepared but committed: “But anything that James Joyce writes bears upon our 
opinion of him—once committed to his strange genius, it is difficult to back 
away.” In “Stéle pour James Joyce,” he backs away neither from the works 
nor the artist. This is a monument carved with the tools of a disinterested 
love for the works and the man. I don’t think he ever quite accepted Joyce 
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as a clown; he viewed this manner with dismay although this is the very way 
he established their personal relationship. His journey is from the very or 
dinary, “Everything conspired to launch the baroque monster of James Joyce” 
(1925) to “I finish these pages from Paris, where I had the happiness to asso. 
ciate with him for ten years, and where he was one of my glories, at the same 
time, world-wide and secret.” 

Gillet’s testament is important for the history of Joyce’s acceptance. As a 
leading French critic, and as a member of the French Academy, he reiterates 
a secret surrounding the acceptance of Joyce: that secret is to study him. An 
artist’s request for our time, patience, and even research, is not after all so very 
gauche. Why should we expect to read the reality of a work of art in an 
evening, or at best a few brief hours for a few days? Are not we, who expect to 
receive knowledge from the artist without suffering that knowledge, the egregi- 
ous ones? 

Gillet’s last essay, “The Living Joyce” has this interesting wish for Joyce’s 
present well being: he speaks of Joyce seeing much of a Jesuit priest in the 
last few years. This priest's work in comparative phonetics and _ linguistics 
brought Joyce to the position that all languages constitute a system of Revela- 
tion, and their history in the world is the history of the Logos, the history of 
the Holy Spirit. 


Moreover, as time went by, he paid increasing attention to the 
opinion of the clergy. The attitude towards him had slowly changed. 
Rome never hurries—what are twenty years for her? I imagine Joyce 
was glad to count at last in the esteem of some grave people; Voltaire 
too attached importance to the praises bestowed upon him by his old 
teacher, Father Porée. In the main, ecclesiastics were people of distinction, 
a sort of tribunal whose suffrage was worth having—they constituted a 
serious public. Their consideration withdrew the author of ULYSSES 
from the mob of novelists. These severe judges had ended by recognizing 
in Joyce a man of their own kind, experienced in dialectics, a psychologist 
without illusions, a poet disenchanted from all vanities and concerned 
solely with eternal problems. They were connoisseurs. Joyce made me 
read, not without satisfaction, here an extract from Etudes, there a cutting 
from Osservatore Romano, where he was treated with visible caution and 
deference. What a change since his books had been scorched at the stake, 
and since the day when he was only a rascal savouring of heresy! Did 
the poet see in these evident advances a sign of the time when it would 
be permissible for him to make an honourable return to his fatherland? 
Perhaps he flattered himself that some day .... 


This is the kind of light we need, to see the model from the outside. But 
who is showing us? Joyce reveals himself to Gillet through his works and 
his response to attitudes about them. Claybook is a rich experience. I wish 
the Jesuit could add intensity to the light. 

Mary Parr 
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Sanctity and Failure 
Sainteté adjourd’hui. By Pierre Blanchard. Paris: Declée de Brouwer. 


N Sainteté aujourd’hui, one of the most recent volumes of the series Etudes 
| Carmélitaines, Pierre Blanchard is not presenting a novel variety of sanctity; 
rather, his book is based on the observation that the contemporary world exhibits 
a “nostalgia for sanctity” which could be directed toward the achievement of 
sanctity. Blanchard is struck by the recurrence in modern movies, novels, philoso- 
phies, reflections on history, of the question of the meaning of man, the justifi- 
cation for human existence. 

To ensure a clear focus on the problem, he specifically differentiates sanctity 
from the “artisocratic, aesthetic, institutional, personalistic, angelistic, and erotic 
concepts of sanctity,” narrowing his examination to the relationship in sanctity 
between “grace and will, knowledge and love, love for God and for men, action 
and contemplation.” Nor is he content with abstract discussion; he selects six 
writers to illustrate the possibility of attaining sanctity in a modern way of life: 
Sartre, Bataille, Gide, St. Exupéry, Simone Weil, Charles du Bos. This list 
may seem out of keeping with his title, but having chosen these representatives 
of the desire of man to surpass himself, Blanchard points out their divergencies 
from the nature of sanctity as he has described it, and the ultimate failure of 
their aspirations. 

Sartre, in the post-war confusion, puts forth a crude repudiation of charity. 
His attitude is rooted in his conception of liberty as complete independence, 
without the mediation of the gratuitous love that make possible true sanctity, 
in which love of God, of others, and of self become unified. Real achievement 
in sanctity is denied to this man limited by a tragic hate of others. 

Another existentialist, Georges Bataille, would seem at first to have escaped 
this deadlock by giving exclusive attention to inner experience. Bataille depre- 
cates mysticism however as invalidated by the influence of faith and the Church; 
he descends into shadowy explorations where the lonely heart finds only despair, 
in contrast to the final confidence of the mystics. It appears that grandeur, set 
forth in denial of God, can find almost no worthy consecration; it is not into 
non-being that a man must lose himself but into God. 

Nor is a mere abandonment of self to love sufficient; many men love bound- 
lessly and without fear of losing their liberty and yet end in failure. Blanchard 
thoroughly discusses Gide, who professed devoted contact with all human things. 
Reacting against his initial religious fervor (which he came to consider feverish 
and expiatory), he relegates God to the beginning and the end of the world, 
conceding to Him in the meantime a fluctuating being depending on what man 
chances to confer upon Him. In his system, the attributes of God are honored and 
morality seems to retain a claim, but God’s transcendence and the conflicts of 
fesh and spirit are ignored; the result is a soul kept alert but limited to a pin- 
pointed vision which fails to grasp the whole and becomes dull to eternal light. 
Such a humanism draws away from deep sacrifice; no amount of concrete devo- 
tion can compensate for its relativity. 

Blanchard turns from these extreme positions to the daily endeavor of St. 
Exupéry toward a humble, altruistic improvement opening into the infinite, 
which, in its nearness of attainment, reveals the breadth and profundity of the 
requisite gift of oneself. Having lost his faith during adolescence, St. Exupéry 
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translates his childhood into the accepted duties of manhood; there is no an- 
archy, no estrangement; man is seen in his proper size, whether on earth o 
in space where a pilot meets promises of solitude and silence. Yet even this 
just outlook does not make definite inroads on eternity because it lacks tha 
consecration in charity which would make God the pilot of the humanis, 
Blanchard does not conclude that a nominal belief in God would have been 
enough to gain final access to sanctity for St. Exupéry. An interesting aspect 
of Blanchard’s book is the attention given to a deeply human participation a 
well as to the demands of theology; it suggests a pure determination of action 
which is difficult to achieve by theoretical rules alone. 

After stressing the necessity of a total dedication the author, perhaps sensing 
the danger of too great a trust in our desire for self-surpassment, presents Simone 
Weil. She acquiesced to the necessity of sacrifice; she cared deeply for the misery 
of others and for the passion of Christ. A time came when she believed herself 
to have had “‘a real contact, from person to person, here below, between a human 
being and God.” But this religious experience is followed by a shrinking from 
the Church and a later repudiation of the Church. Such an outcome, without 
invalidating her initial declaration, is a paradox which Blanchard explains as 
the result of intellectual syncretism. It is not possible for the prevalent aesthet 
cism, enthusiastic stoicism, necessitarianism, and dualism to remain combined 
in a synthesis when synthesis is subjected to the scrutiny of a lucid mind and to 
concrete checks against life. Thus even with a pure gift of self, purification of 
thought is also necessary; with the other persons discussed it was will and 
sensibility which had to be purified, a condition more familiar to us. 

In Charles du Bos, Blanchard finds finally a satisfactory exemplar of re 
warded effort in the attempt to surpass oneself. Led to a conversion by his ever 
present desire for perfection, he accepted the sacrifice of worldly concerns, 
confining his career to one of literary criticism, humble, charitable, but unflinch 
ing. He turned in thought, feeling, and speech to the discovery of the greatness 
of the soul. 

Sanctity without God, refusal of sanctity, repudiation of the Church, prelude: 
to sanctity, and acquiescence to sanctity are sharply differentiated in this book: 
all however have elements of appeal for us. Blanchard’s book is of general 
interest despite the restriction of his examples to contemporary French figures. 
The book might be especially welcome to those who find it easiest to approach 
the things of God through human writings; it has the virtue of showing the 
thoughtful man that the things of earth and of God are never really separate, 
that surpassment and sanctity take their reality from one another. 

Pave Simon 


Poetic Progress 


Collected Poems. By Edith Sitwell. Vanguard. $6.50. 


= HE publication of Collected Poems offers the opportunity to survey the growth 
and development of Dame Edith Sitwell. Perhaps the one thing profoundly 
true of her, as John Lehman has observed, is that “Above all, she has never 
remained set.” Indeed the differences between her early Facade and her recent 
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Canticle of the Rose have tempted some critics to consider them works by en- 
tirely different poets. 

Her first poetry with its elegant and witty—and even fragile and brittle— 
atmosphere was succeeded by far different work, “a stream of significant song,’ 
Spender has called it. Yet it has been a mistake on the part of some critics to 
hold that the Fagade poems are an attempt to say nothing beautifully, are merely 
dazzling experiments in sound and rhythm, an artificial game, or as one writer 
put it, “all witty nonsense and clever metrical forms.” Unfortunately these views 
have probably been encouraged by Dame Edith’s “Notes on My Own Poetry,” 
reprinted as a preface to Collected Poems, where she emphasizes their abstract 
and experimental nature and even goes so far as to suggest that Fagade is “the 
poetry of childhood overtaken by a technician.” Such comments have helped to 
obscure a core of serious intent in the early poems, an intent which she also 
touches on in her notes when she says, “Some of these poems are about material- 
im and the world crumbling into dust... . At that time I was much occupied 
in examining the meaning of material phenomena, and attempting to see what 
they revealed to us of the spirit world.” And two lines from a later poem sum- 
marize an important theme of these early poems: “Behind the facade / The worm 
is jailer.” 

Yet it is the tremendous progress in the later poems that makes one feel the 
relative—though delightful—triviality of the earlier verses. All critics must 
be united in seeing a great advance in her next great poetic landmark, Gold 
Coast Customs (1929), in which a truly great artist emerges. Here a specifically 
Christian ethic indicts the savagery and brutality of the modern world. Thus 
Gold Coast Customs marks a turning point in her poetic development, the union 
of significant matter and significant form. Behind the musical structure is a 
hard intellectual framework. 

After ten years of poetic silence appeared her war volumes. More than one 
critic has hailed “Still Falls the Rain”—the redemption-bringing blood which 
flows from the Cross—as probably the most profound and most moving poem 
of the war. It is a poem of man’s wickedness, punishment, and redemption. 
But it also makes open avowal of Christian faith. New-born as a poet, Dame 
Edith became, as one critic put it, “an inspired voice that spoke for all the 
spiritual distress of an agonized generation.” 

Subsequent poems have become more and more deeply Christian, with Love 
identified with that “Intelligible Light” in which Aquinas apprehended God, 
and Christ the Slain Son is resurrected in Christ the Living Sun. In The 
Shadow of Cain she calls on the most powerful symbols of love she knows, the 
symbols of Christianity, while The Canticle of the Rose is suffused with faith 
and affirmation and Christian hope. 

The growth and development of Dame Edith Sitwell has been both technical 
and thematic, for her most recent poetry achieves that most difficult of all tri- 
umphs: the art that conceals art. 





Joun Pick 
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At the Switch 


La Frontera de Dios. By J. L. Martin Descalzo. Barcelona: Ediciones Destino, 


HIS FIRST novel by Martin Descalzo, a priest still in his twenties who has 

previously distinguished himself by poetry of a high order, should be added 
to the growing list of excellent works that have happily been appearing recently 
in contemporary Spain. 

God’s frontier is Torre de Muza, an imaginary small town, typically Spanish, 
The main character is Renato, the switchman. As a child he had come to the 
town with a group of marionette players. When the entire little company was 
wiped out in a sordid, picaresque tragedy, the station master adopted him. His 
growth into manhood was characterized by one ambition—to take over the post 
of the switchman. It becomes evident that Renato is a person whom God has 
endowed with a sense of interior recollection so intense that he needs nothing 
else in life. He is not overly devout; his lack of education would render him 
incapable of comprehending a theological definition of his level of sanctity. He 
simply lives quietly in the presence of God and assumes this is to be the normal 
mode of existence. Much against his will, however, he is catapulted into promi- 
nence when a series of miracles take place through his agonized mediacy. 

Actually, it is quite obvious that Martin Descalzo did not intend Renato 
to be a realistic character in the traditional sense, for such a startling charism 
would represent a highly unusual dispensation of grace. Rather, the switchman 
is the author’s symbol for the reality of spiritual values in the microcosmos 
which is Torre de Muza, the crossroads of good and evil. Once the charism 
has been established the novel deals mainly with the tensions which build up 
between what Renato represents and the aspirations of the people. Significant 
characters representing varying stages of spirituality (or lack thereof in pro- 
portion to weakness or malice) unfold their problems amid mounting tension. 
Within succeeding chapters, fragmented into episodes, the author skips from 
one character or group to another and unfolds their respective involvements 
and mounting individual climaxes. 

Many of the characters are drawn from traditional Spanish stock, but are 
freshly manipulated. Sdtrapa is the town bully who does most of his plotting 
in the local tavern. It is he who finally brains Renato with a rock when he 
feels his own popularity slipping. The impression he creates tends to recall 
certain of the regional novels of Blasco Ibdfiez. Magdalena is the lower class 
girl ruined by her indiscretion. Rodrigo, her lover, is the perennial impoverished 
student. To such familiar figures the author has added more recent types, such 
as the slick young reporter sent down from the big newspaper in Madrid. By 
far the most compelling character, however, is Don Macario, the pastor. Con- 
fined to his bed by a painful and final illness, he engaged his younger assistant 
in frequent conversations which reveal the history of an unimaginative and per- 
functory ministry and the unfortunate cynicism of a hard-bitten, elderly priest. 
Upon the very threshold of death he feels the breath of Judgment upon him. 
Renato is sent for, because Don Marcario wishes the switchman’s assistance in 
an attempted last Mass. Renato, however, disabuses the pastor of such “romantic 
sanctity.” Better that the “Mass” should be a death humbly offered to God. 
With the church bells miraculously tolling for Mass the priest falls back and 
begins to murmur the introibo. As the prayers continue, there blends pell-mell 
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a host of recollections of good and evil, seminary days, theological concepts, 
boyhood, family, mother, first Mass. The rhythm of the bells subsides into the 
more sombre tolling for the dead and the pastor’s last “Mass” has ended. 

Don Macario’s death scene rises to the height of outstanding literature. 
Although punctuated in the traditional fashion, it demonstrates the author’s 
supreme competence with the stream-of-consciousness technique. In other ex- 
cellent passages Father Martin Descalzo further proves his competency in the 
modern novel. Spatial form, for example, is frequently achieved by skillfully 
cutting back and forth between concurrent actions to approach simultaneity of 
impression, where such an effect enhances the symbolism. The author’s use of 
episodes also bespeaks his modern preoccupation with revealing significance 
and penetration in depth rather than the traditional well-knit plot. But, it is 
to be recalled that the Spanish novel in general tends to be a series of episodes 
rooted in the personality of the protagonist, or (as is the case here) threaded 
around him like beads on a string. It has been ever thus since the picaresque 
and pastoral novels of the Golden Age and the author is merely putting new 
vintage in traditionally Spanish bottles. Understandably in a youthful first 
novel, the sentence structure tends to be somewhat careless and cavalier, yet the 
control over the vocabulary is to be commended: it is sparse with the descriptive 
elements blending carefully not so much into evocation of mood as toward the 
showing forth or emphasis of basic symbolical patterns. Peppering the pages 
are occasional flashes of contemporaneity; for example, a newspaper editor la- 
ments: “I would have to get involved in all these miracles just when I was up 
to my neck in Grace Kelly’s wedding.” 

Despite the constant use of the miraculous element the novel is far from 
being romantic or melodramatic, although it does give evidence of the Spanish 
fondness for the spectacular. Neither can it be characterized as pietistic. Rather, 
the fact of sin perforce engages descriptive detail that falls into the category of 
the ugly. On an entirely different level, the work also offers a subtly strong 
criticism of piety that tends to center around miracles. Many of Renato’s tor- 
menters belong to the eternal generation that demands “a sign.” To Renato, 
however, the miracles are a reluctant burden; he finds the miracle of being much 
more worthy of admiration. 

La Frontera de Dios while in manuscript won the Premio Nadal for 1956. 
Aware of the inevitable attendant publicity Father Martin Descalzo wrote a 
charming and disarming introduction. He asks that the work be considered 
a novel and not a tract on theology or a sermon. He begs, further, that the 
already obscure problem of the “Catholic novel” be not further obfuscated by 
any “messianic” enthusiasm for his endeavor. “Since when,” he writes, “could 
a boy like me pull miracles out of my sleeve? Unfortunately my name is not 
Renato.” Yet, with due respect for the author’s wishes, it can be said that he 
has substantially contributed to the novel in our day. 

Fordham University Joun Devin 
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A Part Apart 
Time Without Number. By Daniel Berrigan. Macmillan. $2.75. 


HE FIRST impression one receives from Time Without Number is that 
there are authentic religious poems, a rare achievement. The religious poem 
is the most difficult of all to create. More often than not, religious poems tend 
to express feelings which ought to be felt, but which are seldom actually ex- 
perienced. The true religious poem can surely be written only by a person of 
dominantly religious nature, who happens also to write good poetry. The trouble 
with most so-called religious verse is that it is sentimental and too obviously 
“religious”; the real life of the spirit is neither obvious nor sentimental. 
No one given to the obvious, either in spirit or talent, could have written 
such lines as: 
I AM RENEWED 
to rising by that sun 
sets courage like a summer round my roots 
and welcomes me to stature. 
* * * 
O let these words remind his wounds of me 
The words are almost scriptural; certainly they are psalmic. Nor could anyone 
of slight resource possibly touch the depths of Joseph’s “Loneliness”: 
I had even less to do with the stars 
that having led her to me, bring her still face to me 
evening and dawn, making of evening and dawn 
one tranquil ecastasy. 
Blade, hoe, manhood— 
what have my tools to do with What wakes in her? 


Always it is the common fact from which exaltation springs. “To be a part of 
things, to be apart from them” seems almost the theme of Daniel Berrigan’s 
poetry. This seems especially so because in the majority of his poems Berrigan 
does not appear to be personally involved. At times the poetry is completely 
objective and impersonal as far as the dramatic “I” of the poem is concerned. 
In fact, the problem and pain and dilemma of the modern world have not been 
given much place in these poems. (God knows, this has nothing to do with 
the so-called “disaffiliation” of the New Bohemians.) But if Berrigan appears 
to stand apart from our problems, he is totally involved in the natural world. 
Indeed, what weakness there is in these poems lies in that direction. Images 
of the physical world literally overwhelm his poetry. 

Word counting, despite its limitations, does sometimes prove to be a useful 
method in discovering the common denominator in the poet’s search for meta- 
phor. In Time Without Number several words appear and reappear, many of 
them dangerous words to use. By rough count, “heart” appears about forty 
times; “flowers,” thirty; “stars,” twenty-five; “birds,” fifteen; “dawn,” twenty; 
“sun” and/or “fire,” thirty times; seasonal references, about thirty; and “trees,” 
forty-five. These words have become common coin and are penny-cheap in the 
cheapest market. Only a fine artist would be able to use them in such profusion: 


Such things somersault the mind 
backward, inward: 
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I wonder who knew the stars 
from flowers, before flowers were not stars: 
before trees spread between one and other, a growth 
by night starlike, by day a flowering, and yet itself? 


In his use of the word “lovely,” Father Berrigan’s phrases are much less fortu- 
nate; they are disastrous: “in the clear lovely morning,” for example, and 
“every lovely or bleak dawn”; even “Lovely their plumage grew,” “lovely 
forms,” “ a lovely dream,” “lovely vase,” and “Autumn too was lovely.” 

But this overabundance of loveliness is something that had to be swept out 
of the way before we could recognize the dominant symbol of Berrigan’s poetry— 
the tree. “Tree” (or “Trees”) is the most frequent and the dominant noun refer- 
ence in Berrigan’s poetry; it is supported both by the weight of symbol and the 
root of reality. This poetic activity is nowhere better or more powerfully ex- 
emplified than in “The Unhurried Tree,” part IV of “Resurrexit.” It is a poem 
that cannot be exhausted in one, or even in several, readings. I believe, in fact, 
that the poem can be revealed only in total contemplation of the image. I do 
not mean the reader must be a mystic (the mystic having no need of words), 
but only that the poem must be totally savored before it can be totally known— 
which is true of any really good poem. 

But the tree is not all, though it is much. For Daniel Berrigan speaks also 
of “The Moon” (not a goddess, by the way, but a god) in a poem which surely 
must be considered among the best on that subject. “Credentials” is a state- 
ment that any competent poet would have been glad to write. It is no coinci- 
dence that Marianne Moore has said of these poems that they “transmute the 
literal by a similitude.” I would say further that in Berrigan the metaphor 
becomes the sacrament of poetry and its transfiguration. “The Little Hours,” 
along with the practically unknown Marian sequence of Herbert A. Kenny, 
stands among the finest poems in all Mariology. In “The Little Hours” part V 
is the perfect New Testament to Edwin Muir’s Old Testament in “The Ani- 
mals,” Here is Part V complete: 


He too, he too shook vainly as a flower 
above the teetering world; he blindly crept 
murmuring this way and that, the unsteady hour; 


or saw under glass the diamond spring 
cracking white light to color: saw the day rise 
and the moon fall wonderfully to his eye, 


and the world widen when he touched its wall 
and grasses shrink when he stood unsteadily 
above them first; how the season fell 


crashing its beleaguered leaves and trees; 
water coiled and examined cooly his hand, 
furry white snows nipped at this heel. 


Later his sentences struck, first there was time 
to set his heart beating painfully to our rhyme. 
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Also, no one but Péguy has dared with more success to put words into the mouth 
of God, as in “Said God”: “All these, and more, and Myself, compounded / in 
my sweet Son. O language of love, neither shout nor violation. / But of star. 
light, light: of flowers, candor: of Myself, my love.” 

Certain qualifications granted, I would conclude, then, with John Ciardi 
writing from the American Academy in Rome, that “these are religious poems 
as they should be—with the real physical weight and substance of life in them,” 
It seems to me unquestionable that Daniel Berrigan is the finest Jesuit poet since 
Hopkins, and this is not so light a testimonial as it may first appear. For ex. 
ample, James F. Cotter, S.J., presently of Fordham University, has written in 
his fine (and shamefully neglected) “Kingdom of Daylight” a long poem com. 
parable to any single poem that Berrigan has written. And Francis Sweeney, 
S.J. of Boston College, an outstanding poet himself, has in fact nearly completed 
preparations for an anthology of modern Jesuit poets, Father Berrigan, then, 
is an authentic voice of the “Word of Gentle Lineage” in a world that is 





Possibly best: actually stubborn, masked, 
stillborn: requiring above all a searching 
imagination laid to it, a deliberate self- 
imposed stillness ... 

But a permanence. 


Today, when sensationalism in poetry seems to be in the ascendancy, the searching 
imagination and self-imposed stillness of the work of Daniel Berrigan may be 
overlooked, if not deliberately ignored; but its discipline of art, its grace of tone 
to the audible ear will, I believe, still be heard when the sound and fury are 
heard no more. 


Tuomas P, McDonne 





Yeats and Zane Grey 
The Letters of W. B. Yeats. Edited by Allan Wade. Macmillan. $9.50. 


NGLISH has undergone several waves of invasion in recent decades, so that 

“The Island Story” which is the theme of English literature from Chaucer to 
Jane Austen, is nowhere now. Gertrude Stein’s excellent Lectures in America 
discuss the transition from the simple presentation of “The Island Story” by the 
English to themselves, to the need to explain themselves to others, and then the 
need to justify and explain the Empire both to themselves and to others. The 
invasion of English by James and Conrad was a friendly affair but of major 
consequence. The invasion by Yeats and Joyce was not so friendly but of 
very great consequence indeed. The invasion by Pound and Eliot was friendly 
but disruptive. For Pound and Eliot first insisted on opening the doors again 
to plenary European influence. 

All six of these personal invaders came with the conviction that a major 
revolution in English literature was urgently needed. But their invasion and 
effect were puny beside the great technological waves of press, telegraph, photo- 
graphy, and movie. These media were the waves on which five of the invaders 
surf-boarded to their beachheads. Joyce alone used radio and TV. The reciprocal 
formal causalities released into language and literature since printing are s0 
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pervasive that they have escaped notice. Yeats, no doubt, felt that he was in 
the company of Wordsworth in rebelling against the printed in favor of the 
spoken word in poetry. But whereas Wordsworth had the eighteenth century 
picturesque tradition to support his revolt Yeats had the electronic revolution 
on his side. Brandishing the program of Irish nationalism and the bardic oral 
tradition Yeats could act like a Childe Roland but the tower to which he came 
was a radio and TV tower. His “rustic message got a cosmopolitan hearing.” 


“I am glad to be out of London,” wrote Yeats from Coole Park in 1917, 
“where I was disconsolate and mostly tired. I have got to the last state of a 
man when only work is of interest.” One effect of these 900 and more pages 
of selections from Yeats’s correspondence is to wilt the reader with the image 
of the tireless drudging and unremitting toil of Yeats the literary man: “My dear 
Father, I think I must have had all your letters . . . I have had them all typed 
and they are on my shelves in little packets all in order and dated.” As early 
as 1887 Yeats’s shelves were loaded with boxes of his own unpublished and 
rejected manscripts. Correspondence for Yeats was an indispensable means of 
public relations activity. He was not only a tireless bureaucrat in ordering his 
papers but an ardent lobbyist in all matters connected with poetry, theater, and 
the organization of clubs and coteries. Reviewers of his work received grateful 
acknowledgments and potential reviewers were given the necessary encourage- 
ments. But Yeats was just as ardent in promoting the work of many others. 
His keen partisanship as well as his warm literary generosity were among quali- 
ties which made him compatible with Ezra Pound. 


Allan Wade, the editor of this splendid volume, has provided a very great 
deal of necessary data in the form of footnotes. The extent of his qualifications 
for his task is sufficiently indicated in a note on p. 523: “I began to make a 
bibliography of Yeats’ writings about the year 1898 or 1899.” 

In almost any of these letters there is some striking fact or phrase for those 
interested in Yeats and literature. For example, apropos of his project for an 
Irish Academy of Letters in 1933: “If I were a young man I would welcome 
four years of conflict, for it creates unity among the educated classes.” Is this 
a principle which academic bureaucracies have yet to discover? Some may be 
shocked at the vulgarity of Yeats’ taste. After he had exhausted detective 
fiction he turned to Westerns: “Wild west is the only form of popular literature 
I can endure. Like the old writers its writers live with the visible and so help 
rather than injury my own literary sense.” There are a great many comments 
on the Irish scene: “For twenty years I never sent a book for review in Ireland, 
knowing that any review here would be an attack. The more alive one is the 
more one is attacked.” 

There is the first version of the “Lake Isle” which should be a great in- 
centive to any young poet since it is so very bad. His objection to Meredith is 
that he “makes the mistake of making the reader think too much . . . the really 
great writers of fiction make their readers’ minds like sponges.” Of course, 
Yeats promoted this brainless doctrine all his life while exerting his own mind 
on all matters with the utmost intensity. 

In 1891 he mentions his newly published novel John Sherman “concerned 
with ordinary persons and events.” I have never seen it or heard it mentioned 


before. 
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The early letters and years are heavy with the occult: “If I had not made 
magic my constant study I could not have written a single word of my Blake 
book, nor would The Countess Kathleen have ever come to exist. The mystical 
life is the centre of all that I do and all that I think and all that I write. It 
holds to my work the same relation that the philosophy of Godwin held to the 
work of Shelley and I have always considered myself a voice of what I believe 
to be a greater renaissance—the revolt of the soul against the intellect—now 
beginning in the world.” I preach William Blake and him allegorized? 

On many pages there appear such basic guides to criticism as this: “The 
over childish or over pretty or feminine element in some good Wordsworth and 
in much poetry up to our date comes from lack of natural momentum in the 
syntax. This momentum underlies almost every Elizabethan and Jacobean lyric 
and is far more important than simplicity of vocabulary. . . . Byron, unlike the 
Elizabethans though he always tries for it . . . is the one great English poet— 
though one can hardly call him great except in purpose and in manhood—who 
sought it constantly . . . somebody like myself who seeks it with an intense 
unnatural labour that reduces composition to four or five lines a day. In a less 
artificial age it would come with our baby talk.” 


University of Toronto H. Marsuatt McLunan 
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construction. He should be aware not only of the difference but also that they 
very often appear as a mixture. 2. If it is clear that making such a distinction 
between response to literary value and response to other values is the first 
concern of the critic, it should be equally clear that, for example, a com- 
municative effect and an aesthetic effect are not mutually contradictory. I say 
only that they are effects which must be distinguished. I should like to add 
here that I believe it is demonstratable that for the individual reader they are 
never equal. As far as individual response is concerned, while both may be 
present, one always prevails. 3. The professional critic must recognize that 
taste, including his own, involves more than aesthetic response. The reasons 
why most readers read literature are many and complicated. Most are prob- 
ably responding to non-aesthetic values. It should be noted, too, that that 
which is capable of being contemplated disinterestedly is often quite useful 
as well. “Art for Art’s sake’ is a theory expoundable only by alienated man. 
The ideal, nevertheless, even if it is not the type, is to make the response 4s 
pure as possible. 
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